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PREFACE 


T his book is the product of five visits to Urfa—in 1952, 1956, 1959, 
1961, and 1966. It is with pleasure that I express here my gratitude 
to the persons and institutions whose help made those visits fruit¬ 
ful and enjoyable: the Turkish Department of Antiquities at 
Ankara and its courteous officials, the local representatives of the Ministry 
of Education, and the staff of the newly-erected museum at Urfa; the British 
Institute of Archaeology at Ankara under whose auspices my researches were 
conducted, its former Directors, Professor Seton Lloyd and Professor Michael 
Gough, and its staff, notably Mr. F. de la Grange; the Central Research Fund 
of the University of London, the Pilgrim Trust fund administered by the 
British Academy, and the School of Oriental and African Studies, all of which 
contributed generously towards the expenses of various expeditions; the com¬ 
panions whose friendship stood the test of the Anatolian summer, Professor 
Donald Strong and Dr. Michael Ballance, Mr. Arthur North, Dr. G£za 
Fehervari, and above all, the late Professor Storm Rice whose brilliant talents 
and whose enthusiasm on my first three visits to Urfa converted the remains 
of the past into the living experience of the present. To my colleagues who 
have allowed me to exploit their great knowledge, Professor C. J. Dowsett, 
Dr. D. N. MacKenzie, Dr. V. L. Manage, Professor H. W. F. Saggs and 
Professor E. Ullendorff, I am deeply indebted. No less a tribute should be paid 
to my predecessors in the study of the history of Edessa, both at the desk and 
in the field, without whose scholarly labours and integrity this work could not 
have been written, particularly Pognon, Sachau, and Cyril Moss—but espec¬ 
ially Rubens Duval whose Histoire d’fidesse remains a model of erudition; 
if the present volume in some measure supersedes it, this derives from the 
security in which the student can pursue his enquiries in modern Turkey. 

The plans of Urfa were prepared by Mr. Arthur North during a survey of 
the city in 1959; they have been revised in the light of information I obtained 
on later visits and were then redrawn by Mr. A. F. de Souza. The coloured 
reproductions of the mosaics—based upon my own rubbings and photographs 
on the site—are the work of Mrs. Seton Lloyd, and appear here by kind 
permission of Messrs. Thames & Hudson. My debt to the patience and the 
remarkable skill of the staff of the Clarendon Press can be measured only by 
those authors who have had the good fortune to entrust a typescript to their 
capable hands and who are the envy of their confreres in the academic 
world. 

My last word of thanks is directed to the successive Valis and Mayors and, 
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most of all, to the townspeople of Urfa. Wherever my inquiries took me— 
in the courtyards of the whitewashed mosques, in the markets, at the coffee¬ 
house by the shady fish-pools, in the orchards, or on the rough slopes of the 
Citadel—I met with hospitality that asked for no reward. These are worthy 
inhabitants of a great city. 
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INTRODUCTION 


T he traveller approaching urfa from the west —along 
the route taken by caravans in quest of the spices, the gems, and 
the muslin and silk of India and China, by the cohorts of Roman 
Byzantium, by pilgrims and students—has little inkling of the 
prospect that awaits him until he is a few miles from the city. Then the 
winding road falls sharply; the barren brown hills give way to trees and 
orchards, and beyond to the south, as far as the eye can see, stretch the corn¬ 
fields of the plain of Harran. Suddenly the white cubes of the new housing 
estates of Urfa come into sight. A later turn of the road reveals the domes and 
minarets of the mosques. And finally, far away, two slender columns crowned 
by Corinthian capitals appear on the crest of the Citadel mount, towering 
over the countryside, a lonely relic of the Roman period. 

The order in which the landmarks of Urfa emerge is strangely significant. 
They represent three successive stages in the history of the city. Today Urfa 
is a thriving city of some eighty thousand inhabitants, the seat of a Vali and 
the chief town of an extensive province. Modern suburbs have sprung up to 
the east and north-east of the city—evidence of the vitality of the new Turkey. 
But in medieval times, too, Islam left its mark upon the habits and appearance 
of the city; those who frequented its mosques won a considerable reputation 
for piety. The historian may, however, be pardoned for looking back yet 
further to a more distant age when this city, under the name of Edessa, had 
more than local fame. For over a millennium it held a unique position in 
Christendom, whether its rulers were Roman, Byzantine, Arab, Turkish, 
Armenian, or Latin. Tradition associated it with Jesus himself and the early 
missionary activities of Christianity. To it came pilgrims from Mesopotamia 
and Persia and even from the Far East; its legends were known and venerated 
in western Europe centuries before the Norman conquest. Its monasteries 
and caves were the dwelling place of saints, scholars, and poets. It was 
celebrated in the civilized world as the birthplace of Syriac literature and 
philosophy. 

It is of this early stage in its history that the present work will seek to 
treat, citing wherever possible the words of contemporary writers. Thereafter 
—with the cruel disaster of 1146—its Christian community dwindled. The 
city, now under the name of Urfa, declined in the course of time into relative 
obscurity, as the chief town of a remote province of Turkey. Edessa had 
disappeared from the pages of history. A few of its ancient monuments have 
emerged in recent years (though much has fallen victim to the encroachments 
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of modernization)—inscriptions, cave-tombs, mosaics, and pieces of sculp¬ 
ture ; its mosques and minarets, themselves old, stand probably on the site of 
older churches and synagogues; the Citadel, now in ruins, still dominates 
the town, while below the fish-pools are a quiet memorial to the beliefs of 
two millennia ago. 
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THE BEGINNINGS 


I N the fourth century St. Ephraim the Syrian wrote, in his 
commentary on Genesis, that Nimrod ‘ruled in Erekh which is Orhay 
(Edessa)’. He was recounting a legend that was widely credited in 
western Asia. Later writers went further. St. Isidore, for example, 
maintained that Nimrod ‘built Edessa, a city of Mesopotamia, after he had 
migrated from Babylon, and ruled in it, which aforetime had been named 
Erekh’. We need not take these learned theologians too literally. It was 
customary in the Near East (and, indeed, in Europe also) for the proud 
inhabitants of an ancient city to ascribe its foundation to a powerful figure of 
mythology. The Biblical Nimrod was famed as a builder. His name is attached 
to several pre-Islamic sites in present-day Turkey; only a giant, it is felt, 
could have assembled the huge monuments of a remote pagan age. 1 

At Orhay, the choice of Nimrod as founder had much to commend itself 
in later centuries. In Jewish and thereafter in Moslem tradition, Nimrod was 
the foe of Abraham. The association of Nimrod with their city encouraged 
the people of Orhay in the belief that the patriarch himself had dwelt there. 
Forty kilometres to the south stood the pagan centre of Harran which claimed 
Abraham as a resident and displayed to Christian pilgrims the places where 
he had lived; and Harran’s claim finds support in the Bible text. Other sites 
in this region seem to be mentioned in the Bible—Paddan and, as personal 
names, Serug, Terah and Nahor. 2 Had not the celebrated Christian city of 
Orhay a stronger title to one of the great fathers of monotheism ? 

The names of Nimrod and Abraham cling to this city and its environs to 
the present time. The mount on which stands the Citadel is commonly called 
the ‘throne of Nimrod’; the barren hills with the ruins of Deyr Yakup, once 
a famous monastery, which lie to the south of the city walls are the ‘hills of 
Nimrod’. Two mosques beside the fish-pools, the modern baliklar , below the 
Citadel are named after Abraham. The pools figure in local folk tales of 
Nimrod. Nimrod, we are told, bound Abraham between the two great 

1 By Jacob of Edessa and other Syriac the south of Harran; Terah and Nahor are 
writers, Nimrod is identified as Ninus son of mentioned, in cognate forms, in cuneiform 
Belus, the eponymous founder of Nineveh, records, the latter especially in texts from 
2 Gen. n :20 ff., cf. 24: io ff., 28:2 ff. Serug Mari; Paddan continued to be used of a 
is the name of (probably) the district in which locality near Harran during both Christian and 
stood Batnae—the classical Anthemusia—to Moslem times. 
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columns that still stand on the Citadel mount and slung the patriarch into the 
valley. Where he fell, miraculously unharmed, appeared the pool known to 
this day as Birket Ibrahim, the ‘pool of Abraham’, whose fish are the ‘fish of 
Abraham’. By the pool was erected the Halil Camii, the mosque of the 
‘Beloved [of God]’, a Moslem epithet for Abraham. In a cavern beside 
another mosque, Makam Ibrahim, or ‘the place [of prayer] of Ahr aham ’, the 
infant Abraham was hidden, so another tale relates, from the enmity of Nim¬ 
rod. A third account tells how King Nimrod sought to destroy Abraham with 
fire. Abraham knelt in supplication to Heaven; two springs of water emerged 
at the places where his knees touched the ground and extinguished the 
flames. 1 These are the springs that feed the baliklar. One of the two pools is 
called, as we have seen, the ‘pool of Abraham’; the other is the ‘pool of 
Zulha’ after, it is generally held, the wife of Potiphar, Zulaikha. But it is 
difficult to see what Potiphar’s wife is doing in this setting. Perhaps at one 
time it was the pool of Sulkha, as Moslems name the mother of Nimrod. 2 

The identification of Orhay with Erekh stems, of course, from the Biblical 
passage, ‘and the beginning of [Nimrod’s] kingdom was . . . Erekh’ (Gen. 
io: io). To the commentators the similarity of the names was irresistible. 3 
The theory is untenable, since we know now that Erekh (Uruk) lay in south¬ 
east Mesopotamia, and over five hundred miles from Orhay. Modern 
theories on the origin of the name Orhay are no less improbable. 4 It can 
hardly be a secondary form of the name Osrhoene, the province in which it 
stood. Scholars have regarded Orhay as a mutilated form of KocAAippor) 
‘[the city of] beautiful flowing [water]’—or as derived from a Semitic root 
tvrh, water, Arabic, wariha, well-watered. 5 These theories should be regarded 
with caution since they assume that the city acquired its name only in the 
Seleucid period. 


1 Similar stories about Abraham and Nim¬ 
rod are related by Tabari and other Moslem 
writers; they are found earlier in Jewish 
legend. 

2 For another, and more probable, hypothe¬ 
sis, see p. 8 below. There may be an echo of 

the name Nimrod in the ‘Marud’ mentioned 
by Jacob of Edessa in the late seventh or early 
eighth century. He states that the ‘Chaldaeans’ 
—here the pagans of Harran—maintained that 
‘first everything was darkness and waters be¬ 
fore there were gods and men, and the spirit 
hovered over the waters and created these 
seven [planets], . . . And it made Bel first and 
after him Marud as lords of the gods’. Nimrod 
may be referred to obliquely by Jacob of 

Serug, ‘On the Fall of the Idols’, where among 
the gods of Harran are Bar Nemre and ‘Mar[iJ 
of his dogs’; but cf. p. 57 below on Marilaha. 

In one passage Bar Hebraeus attributes the 


foundation of Orhay to Enoch ‘whom the 
Greeks call Hermes Trismegistos’; it was, he 
claims, the least of the cities which he founded. 
Elsewhere Bar Hebraeus regards Nimrod as 
the founder of Orhay. 

3 Strangely enough, this equation is offered 
by the author of a Life of the Edessan martyrs, 
Shmona and Gurya, in the early fourth century. 
He writes, ‘in the days of Qona, Bishop of the 
city of Erekh’. 

4 It is a counsel of despair to accept the view 
of one Syriac chronicler that Orhay was 
founded by Orhay son of Hewya (i.e. Serpent; 
see p. 106 below). It is unlikely, too, that 
Orhay is a by-form of the name Aryu, founder 
of the Edessan dynasty, p. 16 below. 

5 This etymology would then be parallel 
with the derivation of the name Edessa from 
the Macedonian voda, water (cognate with 
Greek uScop); see p. 6 below. 
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Orhay has been identified with the Biblical Ur of the Chaldees, not only 
by scholars but also by modern worthies of Urfa. 1 There is no satisfactory 
evidence for this hypothesis. It was not held by the bishop of the city who 
acted as cicerone to Egeria, the pilgrim abbess from Aquitania, in probably 
the fifth century—although he knew that she wished to be shown the sites 
with Biblical associations, and was about to visit the shrines of Abraham at 
nearby Harran. In fact, at Harran, Egeria was informed that Nisibis was 
five stages distant and Ur of the Chaldees a further five stages—and in the 
hands of the Persians. Nor is it mentioned by the writers of Christian martyr- 
ologies and the poets of Orhay in the fourth, fifth, or sixth centuries, who 
lost no opportunity to vaunt the pre-eminence of their city. The earliest 
Syriac chronicler to identify Orhay with Ur of the Chaldees appears to be 
the Jacobite Metropolitan, Basil bar Shumana, the friend of Zangi, who 
conquered Edessa in the twelfth century. And we may note that if Ur of 
the Chaldees were Orhay, the first stage of migration of Terah and Abra¬ 
ham, one of the most significant migrations of antiquity, would then be 
reduced to a journey of fifty kilometres, almost to the status of a Sabbath- 
day walk. 

There were other towns in ancient Mesopotamia called Uru, or Ur-a. One 
appears in records of Ugarit as subject to the Hittites, another was clearly in 
north-eastern Mesopotamia. We read of a ‘great Ur’ and a ‘little Ur’. They 
are scarcely to be identified with our Orhay; as the Metropolitan Basil 
perceived, the element ‘Ur’ may mean no more than ‘city’. 2 Indeed, the 
readiness of St. Ephraim and others to equate Orhay with Erekh would 
rather suggest that the early form of the name may have been URH or URH 
or URK .3 

However this may be, it can be assumed that the persistent tradition of an 
early, certainly pre-Seleucid, foundation of the city is probable, if not certain. 
It could hardly be otherwise if one considers the geographical situation of 
Orhay. No power, seeking to maintain control of the region, could afford to 
neglect this site. It lay at the junction of ancient highways. One, the road 
from Armenia, descended from the great centre of Amid (Diyarbakr), and 


1 The Imam of the Halil Camii expressed this 
opinion to the present writer in 1959. In 1956 
another respected citizen of Urfa declared that 
the name Urfa was derived from Orpheus of 
Greek mythology. The present writer scoffed 
at the theory. A few days later he discovered 
the Orpheus mosaic in a cave cut out of the 
rock at Urfa (see p. 52 below)! He has learnt 
to be less ready to scoff—but the theory of the 
derivation from Orpheus must nevertheless be 
rejected because Urfa as the city’s name is not 
clearly attested before the Turkish period; 
see p. 2 SS- 


2 Basil, cited by Michael the Syrian, dec¬ 
lares: ‘After the flood, in the time of Noah, 
King Nimrod . . . built Orhay. He called it 
“Ur”, that is, “town”, and as theChaldaeans 
lived there he added “hay”, that is “that town 
[of the Chaldaeans]”, just as Urshalem 
(Jerusalem) signifies “town of Shalem”.’ 

3 We may note that in the inscription of 
Shahpuhr I the name Orhay in Mid. Persian is 
[’]WLH*Y and in Parthian ’WRH’Y. So Har¬ 
ran is [HR]’NY in Mid. Persian and H’RN in 
Parthian, in Greek it is Kappoci; Aleppo is 
HRPY in Parthian. 
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debouched from the mountains into the plain at this spot. Thence it continued 
southwards to Harran and along the river Balikh, across the Euphrates, and 
beyond to the great cities of Syria in the west and south. At Orhay the 
north-south road meets an east-west road which linked Nisibis, and beyond 
Nisibis, the Iranian countries and India and China in the east with the fords 
of the Euphrates in the west. Along this road caravans carried, in Seleucid 
and also, we may presume, in pre-Seleucid times, spices and gems and 
muslin from India, and silk from China to the populous towns of Asia Minor 
and the Mediterranean seaboard. 

The region, then, within this great curve of the Euphrates, played a sig¬ 
nificant part in the movement of trade and conquest from the riparian lands 
of the Tigris to the Euphrates and Syria. We expect to find allusions in 
cuneiform records. In the third millennium, Bilak (probably a city on the 
river Balikh) provided wine, according to texts of Lagash; and the town 
Ballihu was among the cities captured by Nabopolassar at the end of the 
Babylonian kingdom. Duru, on the river Gullab, about twenty kilometres 
east of Orhay, was subject to the Assyrians in the ninth to eighth centuries 
b.c. Campaigns in which Ashurnasirpal (884-859 b.c.) subjugated the Ara¬ 
maean tribes of this area, and hunted lions by the Balikh and wild boars by 
the Euphrates, are recorded on the gates newly discovered at Balawat near 
Mosul. 1 They mention tribute paid by the city of Serug. The successor of 
Ashurnasirpal, Shalmaneser III, captured the cities on the Balikh called 
Kitlala and Til-sha-mar-ahi (or Til-mar-ahi). 

Our early texts refer most frequently, however, to Harran, the city to which, 
according to the Bible, Abram and Sarai came, and whence Isaac and his son 
Jacob took their wives. The moon god of Harran, Sin, was called upon to 
ratify treaties as early as the nineteenth century b.c. and the fourteenth 
century b.c., and as far away as north Syria in the eighth century. The temple 
of Sin was restored by Shalmaneser III in the ninth century, two centuries 
later by Ashurbanipal (whom Sin and Ningal ‘in the fidelity of their heart 
crowned with the lordly tiara’), and finally by Nabonidus in the twilight of 
the Babylonian empire. The letters from Mari show the area around the 
Balikh to be occupied in the nineteenth century b.c. by a confederation of 
semi-nomad tribes, who were especially active in the region of Harran. 
Raids were frequent, safety was to be found only in the towns. Fortresses 
were garrisoned largely by local troops under loyal sheikhs. Shamshi-Addu, 
ruler of Assyria, mounted a carefully organized expedition to conquer the 
region of Harran—possibly to keep open the trade route. Five centuries later, 
the Assyrian Adadnirari I annexed the province under a turtanu. With Ashur, 
Harran in the tenth century enjoyed exemption from taxation, and the 
privilege was restored by Sargon in the late eighth century. It was a fief in 

‘ See the reference on p. 18 n. 7 below. 
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special relationship to the Assyrian king. In the ninth to eighth century B.C., 
its turtanu was the highest military commander of the Assyrian empire, who 
held the politico-religious office of limmu after the king himself. Esarhaddon 
visited the temple of Harran on his way to the conquest of Egypt; not long 
afterwards Ashurbanipal installed his brother there as High Priest. It was at 
Harran that the Assyrian forces under Ashuruballit made their last stand 
before retreating westward in about 610 B.c., and, by historical justice, Harran 
was the residence of Nabonidus, the last king of Babylon. 

It is certainly surprising that no obvious reference to Orhay has been 
found so far in the early historical texts dealing with the region, and that, 
unlike Harran, its name does not occur in cuneiform itineraries. This may be 
accidental, or Orhay may be alluded to under a different name which has not 
been identified. 1 Perhaps it was not fortified, and therefore at this time a 
place of no great military or political significance. With the Seleucid period, 
however, we are on firm historical ground. Seleucus I founded—or rather 
re-founded—a number of cities in this region. Among them, probably in 303 
or 302 b.c., was Orhay. 

The genius of Alexander had introduced a radical change in the technique 
of warfare. The meteoric speed with which he moved across the scene of 
events was unparalleled. It was based upon a novel disposition and use of 
fighting material. An army was now a carefully co-ordinated machine— 
various types of infantry to take the shock of battle, cavalry to gather swiftly 
the fruits of victory, artillery both for siege and in the field, engineers with a 
wide range of equipment, an intelligence service, and even the rudiments of a 
medical service, and survey and geographical units to maintain the force with 
the skill and assurance of science. Campaigns were mounted in any season of 
the year; rapid movement ensured the advantage of surprise. In the military 
sphere this new conception of time and movement was as far-reaching as the 
invention of the aeroplane in the twentieth century. 

The cities of the plain, among them Harran, now became vulnerable. 2 
But Orhay was admirably fitted to meet the new military situation, for with 
its great strategic importance it combines great natural strength. Within the 
broad curve of the Euphrates it commands a fertile hinterland, and it stands 
at sufficient distance from the river—eighty-five kilometres east of Zeugma and 
Birtha (Birecik), forty-five kilometres south-east of Samosata—to be fore¬ 
warned against attack from the west. 3 The city lies wedged against the 

1 The city Urshu, well known from cunei- element in that city as late as the time of 
form inscriptions, almost certainly lay west, Pompey, p. io below. 

not east, of the Euphrates. 3 On his campaign against the Persians, how- 

2 There were, however, Macedonian settlers ever, Alexander advanced eastwards to Nisibis, 

at Harran already in 312 b.c., presumably for not through Zeugma but through Thapsacus, 
political reasons; we hear of a Macedonian by the valleys of the Balikh and the Gullab. 
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foothills of the Anatolian massif. On two sides the hills form a natural rampart, 
and they were easily reinforced by a double row of walls. To the south-east 
the city is exposed to easy access from the plain of Harran; but this side is 
commanded by a high mount of limestone rock, crowned with a citadel which 
towers over both city and countryside. Water is supplied by a river flowing 
from the north-west along a deep wadi to enter the city in the south-west; 
emerging in the east it joins the Gullab, itself a tributary of the Balikh. It was 
called in Syriac Daisan, in Greek Scirtos—both names mean the ‘leaping 
[river]’. The title was appropriate. 1 It was a troublesome little stream whose 
waters, swollen by the onrush of the winter rains and the melting snows of 
the mountains to the north, brought sudden disaster upon the city and its 
inhabitants at least once in every century. Dependence on the river whose 
twenty-five sources lie at some distance in the high lands would, however, 
have put the city at the mercy of a determined besieger. Fortunately there are 
copious springs of water within the circuit of the city walls, feeding the 
famous fish-pools. 

Like other cities established by the Seleucids, Orhay received new names. 
On coins of Antiochus Epiphanes (died 163 b.c.) it is called ‘Antioch by the 
Callirhoe’, or ‘Antioch by the beautiful flowing [water], 2 —a reference, no 
doubt, to the fish-pools as well as the river of Orhay. The same charming 
epithet is found also of Hierapolis (Mabbog, Bambyce), where also was a 
celebrated pool of fish, sacred to Atargatis, the ‘Syrian goddess’, whose cult 
is described by Lucian; and the two cities were confused by Strabo. 3 The 
conferment on Orhay of the name Antioch may have implied that a military 
colony there had been raised to the status of a city; it then had partial auto¬ 
nomy in issuing coinage, with the effigy, but not the royal superscription, of 
Antiochus Epiphanes. We may note that Nisibis, with which Edessa had 
direct links, was refounded at the same time under the name of Antioch 
Mygdonia. 

More enduring was another name given to Orhay, probably at a somewhat 
earlier date. The city received—under, according to tradition, Seleucus 
Nicator—the name of Edessa. Why its Seleucid conquerors bestowed upon 
it the name of their own capital in Macedonia we do not know. Perhaps the 
luxuriance of its waters—the name of the Macedonian Edessa, now Vodena, 
is derived from voda, water—or its situation among the hills recalled to some 
nostalgic general the characteristics of his native town. 4 This was the name 

1 The name may have been used elsewhere called Antioch, named Callirrhoe from its 
in the neighbourhood of Edessa and with fountain . . .’). 

somewhat different application; see p. 54 3 See p. 46 below. 

below. 4 We should not regard seriously the state- 

2 So also in Pliny, but there this may be the ment of a Syriac chronicler that Edessa was 
result of confusion; Pliny incorrectly maintains named after the ‘oldest and first’ daughter of 
that the city bore the name Antioch before it its founder Seleucus, and was allotted to her as 
was called Edessa (‘Edessa, that was formerly her dowry. Nor should we accept the suggestion 
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by which Orhay was to achieve renown—and this is the name by which it 
will be called henceforward in the present work. 1 

We may conjecture the appearance of the Mesopotamian Edessa in the 
Seleucid period. Roman coins carry a portrait of the city goddess seated on a 
mound with the figure of a river deity swimming at her feet. The theme is a 
hackneyed one and it was shared by Edessa with neighbouring cities. She 
was none the less well entitled to it as her emblem, and doubtless from an 
early time. We have observed that the Citadel mount and the river and 
springs and pools were prominent features of the city. 

On these natural features was superimposed a scheme of town planning 
whose shape seems to be preserved to the present day. With the contours of 
the ground narrowly confined between the foothills and the river-bed, this 
could scarcely have been otherwise. 2 The engineers of the Byzantine Em¬ 
peror Justinian, it is true, carried out important alterations to the course of 
the river to the north and west of the city, but with one exception this still 
followed the lines of the hills and valley bed. 3 The walls to the north and 
west could not but run alongside the wadi; to the south they included the 
springs and pools necessary for the supply of water. Sluices and river gates 
in the west admitted the river, which flowed out of the city into the plain 
through sluices and river gates in the east. There were four road gates, sited, 
with fair precision, at the four cardinal points of the compass. These con¬ 
tinued in use, though under different names at different epochs, until the 
twelfth century—three of them until the present time. 4 The defences pro¬ 
bably consisted of both an outer and an inner wall; in Byzantine times, we 
are told that in the intervening space was built a covered colonnade, and the 
inner wall must therefore have already been constructed. As in other cities 
in the East designed under the Seleucids, the main streets ran in straight 
transverse lines—north-south and east-west, and they have largely survived 
until modern times. 

Only part of the Citadel mount was included within the walls in Seleucid 
times. This was rightly regarded as a defect in the city’s defences by the 
Byzantines, and they enlarged the circuit of the walls to include the whole 
hill. 5 The Citadel was presumably the residence of the Seleucid governor, as 
later it was of the kings of Edessa. Its present complex covers an area of 


of a modem scholar that the name Edessa 
is a distortion of Syriac Hadatta, or the new 
(city); this is nowhere attested in records, and 
presents serious philological difficulty. 

1 In Syriac, however, the city continued to 
be called Orhay; the name Edessa occurs only 
rarely in Syriac chronicles, and usually under 
the influence of Greek. 

1 An idealized description of the building 
of Edessa by Seleucus in a Syriac chronicle is of 


interest. The town was given, we are told, a 
strong and high wall, with four towers—the 
author adds that a little of one of them still 
remained in his time—and ‘four splendid and 
fortified citadels at the four comers of the city*. 
In addition, palaces, temples, and markets 
were provided, and a carefully planned water 
supply ensured adequate irrigation. 

3 See p. 187 below. 4 Pis. 5 a, b, 6. 

5 See p. 188 below and PI. 4 a. 
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approximately 400 by 80-120 metres, but it has been subject to reconstruc¬ 
tion so often that we cannot hazard a guess as to its appearance under the 
Seleucids. The two fish-pools lay below and due north of the Citadel mount. 1 
One is called today Birket Ibrahim, the pool of Abraham, the other Birket 
Zulha, the pool of Zulha, named after Zulaikha the wife of Potiphar. It has 
already been suggested that at one time the second pool was named Birket 
Sulkha after the mother of Nimrod. But it is equally possible—and, indeed, 
there is some evidence for this outside Edessa 2 —that the pool was originally 
called Seloq, after Seleucus; the name of the reputed founder of the city was 
in widespread use at Edessa. 3 

Beside the pools there stood in Seleucid times, according to tradition, a 
great pagan altar. And nearby—possibly at the end of the second century 
a.d. —was to be erected the church that came to be venerated far and wide as 
the oldest Christian shrine of Edessa. 

1 Frontispiece and PI. 9 a. 2 See p. 55 below. 3 Cf. pp. 16 f., 28 n. 4, 42 n. 3. 
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T he early seleucids founded military colonies and cities on a 
scale never before seen in Mesopotamia—no fewer than ten were 
established in the area of Edessa. But with the death of Antiochus 
Epiphanes in 163 b.c., this policy had become ineffective as an 
instrument of direct government. Continuous warfare and internal dissension 
had weakened the central administration in Syria, and the vast distances over 
which the comparatively small numbers of Greek colonists were extended 
made difficult the day-to-day control of even individual strongholds. The 
structure of Hellenistic law and civic organization remained, and in some 
areas the Seleucid era continued in use until it was superseded by the Moslem 
system of dating; 1 but active political power in Mesopotamia passed out of the 
hands of the Seleucids and their representatives. The final turning-point 
came in the winter of 130-129 b.c., when a large part of the army of Antiochus 
Sidetes—after gaining some initial success in Babylonia and Media—was 
destroyed by the Parthians. Thereafter Syrian kings did not attempt to 
assert their rule beyond the Euphrates. 

The vacuum left by the Seleucids was occupied by the Parthians—apart 
from some twelve years of domination by Tigranes of Armenia from 89 b.c. 
Parthian suzerainty did not involve rigid or centralized control; and several 
regions of Mesopotamia acquired some degree of autonomy. Some were 
ruled by families of Arab or Nabataean stock, notably the regions of Hatra and 
Singara to the east, Mesene to the south, and Anthemusia and Edessa in the 
west. Edessa became the seat of an independent kingdom, according to a 
tradition which seems trustworthy, only shortly before the defeat of An¬ 
tiochus Sidetes. The reason is evident. Edessa was the most prominent city 
in the region which was now called the province of Osrhoene—a name that 
may be derived from Orhay, the native name of Edessa. 2 The province was 

1 In a document from Edessa dated a.d. 243, of the Edessans’. Eastern Christians continue 
the Seleucid era is referred to as ‘the former to employ the Seleucid era in certain contexts 
reckoning’, presumably in contrast to the at the present time. 

Roman system of chronology. At Edessa, the 2 If we accept as original the form Orrhoene. 
Seleucid era began from October 312 B.c., as Pliny calls the people of the region Orroei or 
among the Macedonians; the names of the Orrhoei; a Latin inscription at Rome (to be 
months are, however, Semitic. Jacob of Edessa, dated after 242; see p. 30m 3 below) has the form 
in the first century of the Moslem period, Orrheni, and Dio Cassius has ’Opporivot. (The 
refers to ‘this era of the Greeks, that is, the era name Mcxvvouoppa A 0 vpr |6 in Isidore of Charax is 
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bounded to the west, the north-west, and the south-west by the Euphrates. 
As long as Seleucid Syria clung to its political pretensions in Mesopotamia, it 
could not relinquish interest in the crossing points of the Euphrates from 
Samosata to Callinicos. Through Zeugma—but from the second century 
a.d., through Caeciliana near Hierapolis—passed the road that linked An¬ 
tioch, the western capital of the Seleucids, with their eastern capital, Seleucia 
on the lower Tigris. Another road went northwards to Nisibis, the great mart 
of the eastern frontiers—called appropriately in Syriac Soba, the meeting- 
place—and crossing the northern Tigris led to Arbela, with a diversion to the 
south. Batnae (Serug), Harran, Resaina (Resh'aina), as well as Edessa, were 
important staging points on these routes. 

We have virtually no contemporary allusions to Edessa’s role on the 
international scene during the early Seleucid period. For the later period we 
must rely largely upon Roman historians (in both Latin and Greek), and these, 
it should be remembered, have little immediate concern for a theatre of 
operations so remote from the imperial capital. Nevertheless, it is clear that 
whenever Rome intervened in this region of Mesopotamia she came into 
contact with Edessa. 

Sextilius led a Roman expedition against Tigranes of Armenia. Allied 
with Tigranes and defeated with him in 69 B.c. was the phylarch of Edessa. 1 
A few years later, in the winter of 65-64 B.c., the soldiers of the Roman 
general Afranius, 

returning through Mesopotamia to Syria . . . wandered from the way and encountered 
many hardships by reason of the winter and the lack of supplies. His troops would have 
perished had not the people of Harran, Macedonian colonists, who dwelt somewhere in 
that vicinity, received him and helped him forward. 2 

Evidently Edessa too showed friendship to the Romans, for in Pompey’s 
settlement of the East, after the defeat of Tigranes, Abgar of Edessa was 
confirmed as ruler of his city. 3 

It was the same Abgar of Edessa who, twelve years later, in 53 b.c. was an 
actor in one of the most crushing disasters that ever befell a Roman army. 
Crassus, determined to win a reputation by victory over Parthia—and, it is 
alleged, fired by the example of Lucullus who had captured great booty at 
Nisibis and Tigranocerta—led his forces across the Euphrates. The events 
that ensued are vividly portrayed by Plutarch : 4 

obscure.) The suffix me is used to denote a 2 Dio Cassius. 

Seleucid eparchy, the subdivision of a satrapy. 3 Abgar II, 68-53 B.C. 

Another form of the name is Osdroene. Pro- 4 Dio Cassius, writing a century after Plu- 
copius derives the province’s name from an tarch, adds nothing of substance to his account, 
eponymous king, Osroes; this name, like except to maintain that the Osrhoenians 
Orroes, Osdroes and Cosdroes, is a variant of actually joined the Parthians in their onslaught 
the Persian Khusraw. on the legions. This allegation is to be treated 

1 Probably Abgar I, Piqa (the stammerer), with caution if the arguments advanced here 
94-68 B.c. about Abgar are valid. 
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While Crassus was still. . . considering [his course of action] . . . there came an Arab 
phylarch, Ariamnes by name, 1 a crafty and treacherous man, and one who proved to be, 
of all the mischiefs which fortune combined for the destruction of the Romans, the 
greatest and the most consummate. Some of the soldiers who had served under Pompey 
in these parts knew the fellow had profited by the kindness of that commander and was 
thought to be a friend of Rome; but now, with the knowledge of the [Parthian] king’s 
generals, he tried to work his way into the confidence of Crassus, to see if he could turn 
him aside as far as possible from the river and the foothills, and bring him down into a 
boundless plain where he could be surrounded. . . . Accordingly, coming to Crassus, the 
barbarian (and he was a plausible talker too) lauded Pompey as his benefactor and 
congratulated Crassus on his forces. But then he criticized him for wasting time in 
delays and preparations . . . 

At this time, therefore, after the barbarian had persuaded Crassus, he drew him away 
from the river and led him through the midst of the plain, by a way that was suitable and 
easy at first but soon became difficult when deep sand succeeded, and plains which had 
no trees, no water and no limit anywhere which the eye could reach, so that not only did 
thirst and the difficulties of the march exhaust the men but also whatever met their gaze 
filled them with obstinate dejection. For they saw no plant, no stream, no projection of 
sloping hill, and no growing grass—but only sea-like billows of innumerable desert 
sand-heaps enveloping the army. This of itself was enough to induce suspicion of 
treachery. ... 

Cassius . . . privately abused the barbarian. ‘Basest of men’, he said, ‘what evil spirit 
brought you to us? With what drugs and jugglery did you persuade Crassus to pour out 
his army into a yawning abyss of desert and follow a route more fit for a nomad robber 
chief than for a Roman ImperatorV 

But the barbarian, who was a subtle fellow, tried to encourage them with all servility, 
and exhorted them to endure a little longer; and as he ran along by the side of the 
soldiers and gave them his help, he would laughingly banter them and say, ‘Is it through 
Campania that you think you are marching, longing for its fountains and streams and 
shade and baths (to be sure!) and taverns? But remember that you are traversing land 
on the borders of Assyria and Arabia!’ Thus the barbarian played the tutor with the 
Romans, and rode away before his deceit had become manifest, not, however, without 
the knowledge of Crassus—he even persuaded him that he was going to work in his 
interest and to confound the counsels of his enemies. 

The terrible fate of Crassus and most of his army need not be retold here. 

Was Abgar a traitor to Rome, or was his advice to Crassus well-intentioned 
but unwise, or even misunderstood? Modern historians judge Abgar less 
harshly than does Plutarch. His situation was, by any standards, unenviable. 
Edessa lay in the political and cultural sphere of Parthia. Abgar must have 
respected the power of the Romans, and he may have felt gratitude to 
Pompey; but his sympathies doubtless inclined towards the Parthians. It 
may have been shame at the defeat of Crassus that led Roman historians to 
ascribe it to causes other than the incompetence of their general—the 

1 The name is probably derived from the from ‘Armenian’. Abgar in other narratives is 
epithet ‘Aramaean’—less likely is a derivation also called by his patronymic Maz'ur. 
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severity of local conditions and the treachery of allies. Their arguments are not 
convincing. The countryside of Harran in May does not present the alarming 
appearance described by Plutarch, nor are villages and watering points far 
apart. As for the behaviour of Abgar, Roman historians are free with accu¬ 
sations of perfidy against Arab chieftains; 1 today we would judge them 
guilty of no greater crime than unwillingness to commit their fortunes to a 
cause in which they had little interest. Indeed, there is evidence that may 
wholly acquit this Abgar of treachery. From a Syriac chronicle, it appears that 
there was a break in the continuity of the rule of Edessan kings between 
53 B.C., the year of Crassus’s defeat, and 52 b.c. It is not impossible that 
Abgar, far from being perfidious, as Plutarch would have us believe, re¬ 
mained loyal to his Roman ally and paid for his steadfastness by the loss of 
his throne. 2 


The defeat of Crassus restored Parthian hegemony over all the lands to 
the east of the Euphrates. A century passed before Edessa re-appeared in 
Roman history. In a.d. 49 the king of Edessa, another Abgar, 3 was a member 
of a delegation which went to Zeugma to receive Mihrdad (Meherdates), 
prince of Parthia and Roman nominee for the throne of his country. The 
‘dishonest’ Abgar detained Mihrdad ‘day after day in the town of Edessa’. 
We may suppose that he provided him with lavish entertainment, since the 
Parthian, notes our annalist, was an ‘inexperienced youth who identified the 
acme of fortune with dissipation’. 4 Abgar finally accompanied Mihrdad on 
his expedition to the East, and Romans attached to the Edessan the blame not 
only for the delay—winter had already set in—but also for the circuitous route 
which was taken. Mihrdad, with his escort, passed through the mountains 
of Armenia and through Adiabene. But before he could put his claim to the 
test of battle, he was deserted, first by the king of Adiabene, then by the king 
of Edessa; defeated and captured, he was mutilated by the Parthian king 
Godarz (Gotarzes). It may well be that it was the treachery of this Abgar that 
led Plutarch, sixty years later, to ascribe similar behaviour to the earlier 
Abgar of the time of Crassus. 

Viewed through the eyes of the Romans, the name Abgar of Edessa could, 
it must be admitted, be equated too easily with temporizing and duplicity. 
In a.d. 114 Trajan arrived at Antioch to open the campaign that was to 


1 So for example, Tacitus writes, ‘The con¬ 
tingents ... of the Arabs took their departure, 
in accordance with the levity of their race and 
with the fact, proved by experience, that 
barbarians are more inclined to seek their 
kings from Rome, than to keep them’. 

2 A different reason, it is true, is offered by 
a Syriac chronicle: ‘The Edessans were with¬ 

out a master for one year by reason of strife 
through desire for the chieftainship’. It should 

also be observed that Crassus was guided from 


Harran to his death at Sinnaca, by a certain 
Andromachus. The latter was ill-disposed 
towards the Romans; he was leader of the pro- 
Parthian party at Harran, and he later became 
ruler of the city under the Parthians. Roman 
historians may have transferred the perfidy of 
Andromachus to Abgar. 

3 Abgar V, Ukkama (the Black), 4 b.c.- 
A.d. 7 and a.d. 13-50. Tacitus calls him ‘Acbar, 
king of the Arabs.’ 

4 Tacitus, Annals. 
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provide a final settlement of the eastern provinces of the Roman Empire. The 
envoys of the king of Edessa 1 came to him with gifts and a message of friend¬ 
ship, excusing the king’s tardy submission by his fear of the Parthians— 
though it was only five years previously that, according to one source, he had 
purchased his kingdom from Parthia for a large sum of money. Trajan 
visited Edessa, and was entertained by the king, who, we are told, brought 
in his son to perform a ‘barbaric dance.’ Abgar’s protestations of loyalty, his 
costly gifts—-250 horses and mailed horsemen, suits of armour, and a large 
store of arrows—and the intervention of his handsome son, who had become 
a favourite with the Emperor, combined to induce Trajan to restore the 
Edessan to his throne. The neighbouring phylarch of Anthemusia, who, 
like Abgar, had failed to pay his respects to Trajan, was less fortunate. He 
fled, and it was at Abgar’s suggestion that the Roman troops captured his 
capital town Batnae and annexed his territory. But Abgar was not to be 
trusted. In 116 when Trajan was resting after his conquest of Adiabene and 
Ctesiphon, Edessa joined a general insurrection in Mesopotamia; Roman 
garrisons were massacred or expelled. The Romans exacted swift vengeance. 
Lucius Quietus was sent to restore order. He besieged and captured Nisibis. 
Edessa was recovered and laid waste by fire and the sword, and its king 
seems to have perished in the disorder. 2 

On Trajan’s death in 117, his conquests east of the Euphrates were 
renounced by his successor Hadrian. To the throne of Edessa, which appears 
to have been left vacant for two years, was appointed a Parthian prince, 
Parthamaspat, who had been elevated by the Romans to the throne of Parthia 
but rejected by his own countrymen. In 123, however, the native dy¬ 
nasty seems to have been restored at Edessa with the accession of a king 
Ma'nu. 3 A generation later, early in the reign of Emperor Marcus Aurelius, 
the Parthians resumed the offensive against Rome. The king of Edessa, 
another Ma'nu, 4 was replaced by a Wa’el bar Sahru (who struck coins with 
the effigy of the king of Parthia and with the legend in Syriac), 5 and the 
Parthians crossed the Euphrates into Syria. Ma'nu took refuge in the Roman 
camp, but his return was not long delayed. In 165 Avidius Cassius laid siege 
to Edessa; its citizens slaughtered the Parthian garrison and admitted the 
Romans. By a peace treaty in the following year, the ruler of Osrhoene 
became a client of Rome; Ma'nu was restored with the title of Philorhomaios. 

Thirty years later a ruler of Edessa again broke his pledge of loyalty to 


1 Abgar VII, A.D. 109-116. 

2 According to the biography of Emperor 
Antoninus Pius, a king Abgar was persuaded by 
that Emperor to return to Edessa from eastern 

Parthia. It has been suggested that this is the 

Abgar in whose reign Edessa was sacked by 

Lucius Quietus, and that he had in fact escaped 


to the east. More probably, however, the refer¬ 
ence is to a later king, perhaps Ma'nu VIII; 
Abgar may well have been regarded as a 
generic name for the kings of the dynasty of 
Edessa. 3 Ma'nu VII, a.d. 123-39. 

4 Ma'nu VIII, a.d. 139-63 and 165-77. 

5 PI. 286 (i). 
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Rome. In 194, in the unrest which followed the murder of Emperor Pertinax, 
there was a general pro-Parthian rising in Mesopotamia. Abgar of Osrhoene 1 
joined the ruler of Adiabene in laying siege to Nisibis. They later claimed, in 
an embassy to Septimius Severus, that they had attacked Nisibis because it 
had supported his rival Pescennius Niger; it is more likely that they hoped 
that the Roman hold had weakened, and that they could regain their inde¬ 
pendence. Their hopes were not realized. They could not take the city 
though they destroyed some supporters of Niger. Subsequently they offered 
to return their Roman prisoners to Severus, but they showed no inclination 
to yield forts which they had taken or to admit Roman troops. Severus 
swiftly defeated ‘Abgar, King of the Persians’ and his allies, and awarded 
Nisibis the status of colonia. For a while he appointed a procurator in charge 
of Osrhoene, feeling perhaps that the pro-Parthian party at Edessa was still 
strong. Soon, however, he gave the throne back to Abgar. This time Roman 
confidence in the king of Edessa was justified. When Severus returned to 
Rome the Parthians crossed the Tigris and besieged Nisibis. But Abgar, who 
had adopted the Roman names of Lucius Aelius Aurelius Septimus, identi¬ 
fied himself with the Roman cause, and gave his sons as hostages to Rome and 
also offered the services of his skilled archers. Severus, after routing the 
Parthians in an easy campaign in 197-8, again declared Osrhoene a client 
state, and recognized Abgar’s authority as ‘king of kings’. He invited Abgar 
to visit Rome. The reception there of the king of Edessa was, declares a 
Roman historian, the most lavish accorded to a foreign potentate since Nero 
welcomed Tiridates of Armenia in a.d. 66. Abgar’s journey must have taken 
place after 204 when the Emperor returned home. 

Abgar the Great died in, probably, 212. He was succeeded by his son 
Abgar Severus, 2 but the independence of Edessa was drawing to its close. 
Caracalla, preparing his expedition against Parthia sent a friendly invitation 
to the king of Edessa to visit him, possibly at Rome; when the king arrived, 
he was seized and deposed, on the pretext that he had ill-treated his subjects 
while claiming that he was introducing them to Roman practices. In 213-14, 
probably in January 214, Edessa was proclaimed a colonia , 3 

The events of the following years are obscure. Edessa’s coins show that 
she used the titles Aurelia Antonina; under Macrinus, these were replaced by 
Opellia Macriniana. Subsequently, the colony carried the names Marcia, 
Aurelia, Antoniana, and later Alexandria or Alexandriana, combined in 
various ways. According, however, to a Syriac chronicle, a king Ma'nu son of 

1 Abgar VIII, commonly called the Great, doubt taken the name Severus as a compliment 

a.d. 177—212. It has been maintained that this to the Emperor, after the victorious Roman 
king should be regarded as Abgar IX—in- campaign against Parthia in 197-8. 
correctly, as has been shown by A. R. Bellinger 3 Caracalla spent the winter of 216-17 at 
and C. B. Welles, Y.C.S. v, 1935, 150. Edessa. He was assassinated in spring 217 

2 Abgar IX, Severus, A.D. 212-14; he had no while on a visit to Harran. 
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Abgar reigned for twenty-six years until 240 j 1 he can have been king only in 
name and without effective powers. 

Coins of Edessa demonstrate that between 214 and 235, under Caracalla, 
Macrinus, Elagabalus, and Alexander Severus the city was a colonia ; from the 
time of Alexander Severus and until 242 it was, like Batnae, a metropolis. 
Ma'nu seems to have been succeeded by an Abgar 2 who, according to 
numismatic evidence, must have accepted, at any rate nominally, the suzer¬ 
ainty of Emperor Gordian III. But the capture of Nisibis and Harran by the 
Persian Shahpuhr I, and his advance deep into Syria brought Gordian to 
Mesopotamia. The Romans recovered Harran and Nisibis; a victory at 
Resaina led to the restoration of the colonia of Edessa. In May 243 the city 
was administered by a Roman Resident and two strategoi, and that may have 
been already the second year of this form of government. King Abgar seems 
to have withdrawn to Rome with his wife. The monarchy had come to an end 
after about 375 years. 3 

The kingdom of Edessa had been established when the Seleucids with¬ 
drew to the west of the Euphrates, abandoning Mesopotamia to the Parthians; 
it came to an end when Rome imposed her direct rule on the eastern pro¬ 
vinces. It could maintain itself under the disinterested suzerainty of Parthia 
or when Rome was content with exercising only an indirect hegemony. It 
could not survive open conflict with a major power. Nevertheless, that the 
dynasty of Edessa should have lasted 375 years is a remarkable record in a 
region so exposed to discord and violence at so restless a period of history. 
The kings who performed this feat of supple statecraft merit our attention. 
With the discovery, in the last eighty years and notably in the last two 
decades, of inscriptions and other monuments at Urfa, we are now in a 
position to assess the pattern of life at Edessa under the monarchy. 

1 Ma'nu IX a.d. 214-40. bar Abgar, 68-53; interregnum, 53-52; Ma'nu 

2 Abgar X, Frahad, a . d . 240-2. II, 52-34; Paqor, 34-29; Abgar III, 29-26; 

3 See p. 30 n. 3 below on the Latin inscription Abgar IV, Sumaqa, 26—23; Ma'nu III, Saph- 
at Rome, erected probably by Abgar X. It may lul, 23-4; Abgar V, Ukkama bar Ma'nu, 4 B.C.- 
be significant that under Abgar X, from, that is, a.d, 7; Ma'nu IV, bar Ma'nu, 7-13; Abgar V 
240-2, Edessa seems to have had a monopoly (second time), 13-50; Ma'nu V, bar Abgar, 
of minting bronze coins in northern Meso- 50-7; Ma'nu VI, bar Abgar, 57-71; Abgar VI, 
potamia. After 242, this duty and privilege was bar Ma'nu, 71-91; interregnum, 91-109; 
divided between Edessa, Harran, Nisibis, and Abgar VII, bar Ezad (Izates), 109-16; inter- 
Singara. The list of the kings of the dynasty of regnum, 116-18; Yalur (or Yalud) and Partha- 
Edessa may be reconstructed as follows (the maspat, 118-22; Parthamaspat, alone, 122-3; 
early names and dates should, however, be Ma'nu VII, bar Ezad, 123-39; Ma'nu VIII, 
regarded with caution): Aryu, 132-127 b.c.; bar Ma'nu, 139-63; Wa’el bar Sahru, 163-5; 
'Abdu bar Maz'ur, 127-120; Fradhasht bar Ma'nu VIII (second time), 165-77; Abgar 
Gebar'u, 120-115; Bakru I, bar Fradhasht, VIII, the Great bar Ma'nu, 177-212; Abgar 
115-112; Bakru II, bar Bakru, alone, 112-94; IX, Severus bar Abgar, 212-14; Ma'nu IX, 
Bakru II and Ma'nu 1 ,94; Bakru II and Abgar I, bar Abgar, 214-40; Abgar X, Frahad bar 
Piqa, 94-92; Abgar I, alone. 92-68; Abgar II, Ma'nu, 240-2. 
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The foundation of the kingdom of Edessa is ascribed by Syriac chroniclers 
to the year 180 of the Seleucid era—that is to 132-131 b.c. 1 The first king is 
Said to have been a certain Aryu. This name is the Canaanite-Aramaic term 
for lion; in the ancient Semitic, and particularly the Arab world the names of 
animals are frequently found as the appellation of tribal groups and of indivi¬ 
dual members of tribes, but whether we should look here for totemistic 
affiliations is open to question. 2 Armenian writers 3 claim the rulers of Edessa 
as Armenian, successors of Abgar 4 son of Arsham, who moved his capital 
there from Metsbin (Nisibis). The names of the kings of Edessa and their 
fathers’ names do not lend support to the theory. Some of these names are 
Iranian (like Fradhasht, Ezad, Frahad); we shall see that Edessa lay largely 
within the cultural milieu of Parthia. Others (Maz'ur, Abgar, Wa’el) are in 
use in Arabic. But most striking, because they are least easy to explain, are 
those names which terminate in the suffix ‘u’ (Ma'nu, 'Abdu, Bakru, Gebar'u, 
Sahru). They are undoubtedly Nabataean. In ethnic origin the Nabataeans 
were Arab; 5 their activity and area of settlement extended from southern 
Palestine to Syria, Arabia, and the Persian Gulf. Their language, however, 
was a branch of Aramaic particularly close to Arabic, written in a peculiar 
script. Significantly, the language of most of the inscriptions of Edessa at the 
time of the monarchy is Syriac, and this was the language of its townspeople 
and its scholars during the following centuries. Syriac as a principal member 
of the Aramaic group of languages is related closely to Nabataean in structure 
and vocabulary. 

While, however, the rulers of Edessa were largely of Nabataean stock, the 
general population was more mixed in origin. There must have been con¬ 
siderable intermarriage between the colonists from Macedonia or Asia 
Minor or Syria, and the native population. In the sixth century John of 
Malalas alleges that Seleucus Nicator had described Edessa as ‘half-barbarian 
(ui£ofJap| 3 apos) Antioch’. Inscriptions show that the name Seleucus was 
popular at Edessa in the period of the monarchy; the name Antiochus is 
also found, though less frequently. Under the influence of Rome, Edessans 


J Five years earlier, according to a late 
Syriac chronicler; he regards the date of the 
conquest of Mesopotamia by the Parthians as 
the date of the beginning of the kingdom at 
Edessa. 

2 Another hypothesis on the origin of this 
name is given on p. 72 n. 2 below. 

3 Possibly also Jacob of Edessa, if our text 
of his chronicle is reliable. Armenian ‘histories’ 
on this period consist of a medley of legends. 

4 This name, which is characteristic of the 
dynasty of Edessa, is said to mean ‘lame’ in 
Syriac; cf. p. 73 below. The name is still found, 
of a Christian bishop, in the tenth century. In 
Arabic the word denotes a person with an 


umbilical hernia, a paunchy person; it is found 
also in Arabic as a personal name. The associa¬ 
tion of Abgar with Iranian has been doubted; 
the etymology from Armenian awag-ayr, 
‘great man’, suggested by Moses of Khoren is 
certainly to be rejected. Tacitus uses the form 
Acbar, while Plutarch gives Agbar as well as 
Abgar. The proper name Abgar is found in 
Palmyrene inscriptions. The form Agbar occurs 
already in the Aramaic inscription of Nerab 
which was inscribed probably in the seventh 
century b.c. 

5 By Pliny, Tacitus, and Plutarch, the Edes¬ 
sans are termed ‘Arabs’. 
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also adopted Latin names—Marcus, Marcia, Aurelius, Aurelia, Severus, 
Antoninus, Augustina, to mention only a few. Some Jews of the city had 
Hebrew names, Joseph and Samuel, others were called Seleucus, Gordian, 
Ezad. But the texts of the time of the monarchy, and the period immediately 
following, provide an overwhelming number of Syriac names; few names are 
Nabataean. 

It is probable that before the Aryu dynasty seized power, the city of Edessa, 
like others in the Seleucid empire, was administered by two strategoi or 
civic magistrates, who gave their names to the years. They are mentioned in a 
document written shortly after the end of the kingdom and they appear not 
infrequently in later texts, notably in the Edessan martyrologies. But we do 
not find any reference to them in the sparse texts of the period of the Aryu 
dynasty; we may infer that their office had been suppressed by those auto¬ 
cratic monarchs. 

The kings of Edessa did not, it should be observed, arrogate to themselves 
absolute power. Like Arab tribal chieftains, they ruled through a council of 
elders, possibly sheikhs, and including, no doubt, members of the royal 
family. In one account the king’s principal courtiers are styled the ‘chiefs of 
those who sat with bended knees’. 1 Roman historians term the rulers of 
Edessa phylarchs, and rightly so. Edessa at the end of the monarchy was still 
divided, at least formally, into districts allocated to cpuAd or clans; each was 
administered by an archon. 2 

Yet, although he was, in theory, no more than the first among his peers, the 
king of Edessa retained the outward tokens of power, as well as its substance, 
firmly in his hands. His regnal year provided the official system of dating, 
side by side with that of the Emperors. He resided in a ‘great and beautiful 
palace’—here the term for palace is Iranian—at the ‘source of the springs’ 
which fed the famous fish-pools. The palace was destroyed in the floods of 
a.d. 201, and rebuilt on the same spot some years later. After the kingdom 
had come to an end, pilgrims to Edessa were shown the marble statues of the 
kings and the fish-pools inside the palace buildings. 3 Fearful of a recurrence 
of the floods, Abgar the Great constructed a ‘winter house as a royal dwelling’ 
(in one text called a ‘castle’) on the Citadel mount in, apparently, 205-6. 4 His 
nobles lived in mansions, that is in lesser state, in the proximity of the king’s 
residence. In death also the kings were shown deference. They were buried 

1 Iranian nobles seem to have adopted a governor are described in the Doctrine of Addai 

similar squatting posture. But this description as the ‘chiefs and honoured men of [Abgar’s] 
of the Edessan nobles (in the Doctrine of Addai) kingdom’, and this corresponds exactly with 
is doubtful, since by a minor change in the text the TrpcoToi Kcd •rrpoTipconevoi of Hellenistic 
(wa'da for qa’dd) we may read ‘chiefs of those kingdoms. We should not, however, ignore the 
who sat in the [king’s] council’. Parthian and Arab influence, and the tribal 

2 The view has been advanced that Abgar’s structure of Edessa at this period, 
court was organized on Hellenistic, rather than 3 See p. 33 below and PI. ion. 
on Oriental lines; Abgar’s envoys to the Roman 4 PI. 9a, 36. 
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in a tomb tower 1 erected by Abgar VI in A.D. 88-9; one writer describes it 
as a ‘great sepulchre of ornamental sculpture’. 2 

A significant symbol of royalty was the special head-dress that was the 
prerogative of the king. 3 Tiaras of silk were conferred by the king on all the 
chiefs and commanders and other high dignitaries of the kingdom, and these 
appear in sculptures of Edessa and the neighbourhood. 4 Among Parthians 
the wearing of the tiara was an honour ‘shared by those who sat at the royal 
table and allowing men of merit... to speak counsel and vote in the assem¬ 
blies’. At Edessa, if we may trust the account of a late martyrology, the prin¬ 
cipal pagan priests carried tiaras embossed with gold. Only the king, however, 
was entitled to wear a diadem with his tiara. The distinction is shown 
clearly on some coins of Edessa. On the obverse side Abgar the king wears 
his full regalia of tiara and diadem, while on the reverse appears a certain 
Ma'nu with only a tiara and the Greek legend ‘Pais’. This term may be an 
abbreviation of pas(griba), the chief officer of the kingdom. 5 The importance 
of the prerogative of the royal head-dress is vividly recalled in the biography 
of Aggai, the legendary bishop of Edessa, the first after the Apostle Addai. 
When the reprobate son of Abgar the Great ascended the throne, he in¬ 
structed Aggai, who evidently had a monopoly of this craft, ‘Make for me a 
tiara of gold as thou didst make for my fathers’. Aggai refused, and by order 
of the king was put to death for his act of lese-majeste. 

Taxation was in the hands of the king, as we shall observe later. He alone 
had the power to remit taxes. We read of a ‘master of imposts’ a few years 
after the end of the monarchy, who ensured that fees were paid on the sale 
of a slave girl by a woman of Edessa. 6 The king also controlled the military 
forces of the state. During the campaign in which Crassus was defeated in 
53 b.c., King Abgar II was present with his troops. Abgar VII, it will be 
remembered, presented Trajan with horses and mailed horsemen, suits of 
armour, and arrows in a.d. 114. Some eighty years later, Abgar the Great 
offered Emperor Severus the services of his skilled archers. Archery was a 
favourite pastime at Edessa and the archers of the region were famous 
already in the ninth century b.c. 7 Osrhoenian archers formed a crack unit in 


1 Syriac naphsha. 

2 The Syriac is obscure. The rendering 
given here is based, following Duval, upon the 
amendment of one letter in the text; it receives 
support from the instruction of the Testament 
of St. Ephraim, ‘In your sepulchres do not 
place me, for your ornaments do not help me*. 
Less probable is the rendering, also with a 
slight emendation of the text, ‘great sepulchre 
of coloured sculpture’. 

3 On some coins of Edessa a sceptre is 

shown before the face of the king. 

* Notably in the reliefs of high-ranking 


officers of the kingdom at Sumatar Harabesi, 
p. 58 below. 

5 Perhaps this Ma'nu, the pasgriba, is the 
father of Queen Shalmath, whose statue stood 
on a column on the Citadel mount at Edessa; 
p. 19. 

6 This interpretation of the text may be 
accepted, although it has been doubted by some 
scholars. 

7 Archers of the Balikh region are shown on 
panels recording the achievements of Ashur- 
nasirpal II engraved on gates erected at Bala- 
wat near Mosul and now being deciphered. 
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the Imperial army which Maximinus led to Germany. They revolted against 
him on the death of Alexander Severus in 235, and raised a Senator named 
Quartinus to the purple, with fatal consequences for their nominee. But the 
subservience of the military at Edessa to the royal household is eloquently 
shown by the Syriac inscription on the column on the Citadel mount that 
was erected by the military governor of the town: 

I Aphtuha the nu[hadra] son of Bars[h. . . m]ade this column and the statue which is 
on it to Shalmath the Queen daughter of Ma'nu the pa[s]griba wife of [. . . the kin]g my 
lady [. ]. 2 

The administration of Edessa was evidently efficiently organized, as befitted 
a Hellenistic foundation, with a corps of officials with clearly defined pre¬ 
cedence and functions. In the narrative of the conversion of king Abgar to 
Christianity we read of a ‘second in the kingdom’, whom the Apostle Addai 
healed of his gout. This personage, it may be noted, was called, 'Abdu bar 
'Abdu—his name, then, is probably Nabataean like those of many of the 
kings of Edessa. The ‘second in the kingdom’ no doubt carried the Iranian 
title of pasgriba; 3 perhaps he may have been not Viceroy, but heir-apparent 
to the throne. Certainly he was the highest-ranking officer in the kingdom. 
The pasgriba Ma'nu, mentioned on the column inscription in the Citadel, 
was father of the queen of Edessa, and he may be that Ma'nu whose head 
appears on the reverse side of a coin of Edessa. Another principal office of 
state was that of the ‘ruler of the Arabs’, or Arabarchos , who probably 
governed the marches to the east of Edessa. 4 The dignitary called nuhadra 
was probably of lower rank than the Arabarchos , for the son of an Arabarchos 
seems, according to a Syriac inscription of probably the second century, to 
have held the rank of nuhadra. Like pasgriba, the title nuhadra is Iranian. 5 In 
Parthia in the third century a.d., it was held by the governor of a town and 
its environs, and at Edessa in the same period the nuhadra may have been in 
charge of local administration. He is also likely to have had military functions, 
for the Persian general who invaded Osrhoene in 354 carried the title of 
nuhadra. 


(I owe this information to the kindness of 
Dr. R. D. Barnett and Dr. E. Sollberger of 
the British Museum.) But Mesopotamia was 
probably renowned for its archers much 
earlier. In the region of Amid (Diyarbakr), was 
found the commemorative stele of Naramsin, 
grandson of Sargon, erected in about 2300 b.c. 
The use of bowmen by that victorious general 
may have contributed largely to his success. 
On the stele his troops are depicted in loose 
formation, not in the compact phalanxes of the 
Sumerians, lightly clad, and armed with bows 
and arrows. Palmyra too furnished bowmen 
for the Roman army at the time of the Civil 


War, who were under the command of Antony. 
They are said to have taken part in the fight¬ 
ing against the Jews at Jerusalem in A.D. 70 
and in campaigns in Europe and Africa under 
the Severi. Archers appear in tableaux at Dura 
Europos. 

1 Probably Barshuma, or Barshelama, or 
Barsamya. 2 PI. 29a. 

3 This is evident from the early ‘Hymn of 
the Soul’, p. 31. In inscriptions at Hatra are 
found the forms PSGRB ’, or PZGR YB ’; the 
Parthian form is pasagriw. 

4 See p. 22 below. 

s , Parthian nakhwadhar, nokhadhar. 
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Public order in the city was maintained by the city watchman, the geziraye , 
a term possibly also of Iranian origin. After the disaster of 201 , the king gave 
instructions that some geziraye should sleep on the walls from October to 
April in order to give notice of the approach of river floods. There were also 
city surveyors and other experts, ‘wise men’ or ‘knowledgeable men’, in 
municipal administration, as well as workmen employed on the upkeep of 
the royal buildings. Characteristic of the personal rule of the kings of Edessa 
seem to have been the sharrire , or commissioners, probably persons whom 
the king chose as his confidants. An important official with the status 
of sharrira, was the king’s tabular a, or secretary; 1 we shall refer in a later 
chapter to the role of Hannan, secretary to King Abgar, in the dissemination 
of Christianity at Edessa. Two sharrire of the city were in charge of the 
archives in which official documents were deposited. They may have been in 
some degree the equivalent, under the kings, of the strategoi of pre-monarchy 
days. At Dura in the third century, contracts were often witnessed by the 
‘strategos and Steward of the city’; at Edessa in 243 , a document is certified 
by a strategos who carries the title of bahora, the Inspector, that is, who 
confirmed its bona fides. Later, in the Byzantine period, the office of the 
sharrire was greatly reduced in popular prestige. Already in martyrologies of 
the fourth century they had become minor officials who set down in writing 
and then reported to the authorities the actions of the citizens. 2 

The archives of Edessa had a reputation for reliability. Eusebius gives an 
account of the beginnings of Christianity there, which, he states, had been 
translated into Greek from the Aramaic ‘archives of Edessa which was at 
that time ruled by its own kings’. 3 A Syriac chronicle of Edessa has survived, 
and provides us with extracts from the city’s archives. For the most part they 
are brief, and belong, in their present form, to the sixth century. But the 
description of the flood at Edessa in a . d . 201 4 shows that records must have 
been compiled at greater length; and the vividness and detail of this narra¬ 
tive mark it as authentic and contemporary—written, that is, during the 
monarchy, and at the specific command of the king. A wide range of docu¬ 
ments was admitted to the archives. They are described, at the end of the 
monarchical regime, as the ‘sacred and profane archives of Edessa’. Centuries 


1 This is the equivalent of the Latin tabu- 
larius, not tabellarius, courier, as Eusebius and 
Rufinus. The latter is rahta in Syriac; it occurs 
in the memorial inscription of a cave outside 
Urfa, probably of the second or third century, 
which reads: 'I, Rabbai son of ’Abshelama the 
courier, made for myself this tomb, for myself 
and for my children and for my heirs, and for 
GNY’ my son’. 

z The Syriac term was evidently not under¬ 
stood by the translators of the martyrologies 
into Greek, and they omit it. In the Syriac 


version of the history ascribed to Zacharias 
Rhetor, the epithet sharrire is used of Senators 
at Rome. 

3 The establishment of archives at Edessa is 
ascribed by the Armenian Moses of Khoren to 
the Romans. A Syriac chronicle declares that 
Jesus was on the earth for thirty-two years, 
‘according to the testimony which we have 
found in the truthful book of the archives of 
Edessa, which errs in naught but makes known 
everything truthfully’. 

4 See p. 24 below. 
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later, the records of Edessa were still arranged in the two categories of epis¬ 
copal and lay; and, indeed, this is the pattern followed by most Syriac 
histories. The writer of the spurious martyrology of Sharbil claims that it was 
written down for deposit in the ‘archives of the city where the royal charters 
are placed’. Not only, however, were events of public significance recorded 
there, but even the deeds of a private commercial contract, like the sale of a 
slave girl, were kept in the official archives. 1 Transcripts were made by the 
‘scribes of Edessa’—under the monarchy by the ‘king’s scribe’—or by 
clerks {exceptores). 2 It was then signed by witnesses and by the inspector of 
contracts, and certified by the strategos bahora (as we have already remarked) 
in the presence of the parties to the transaction. 

The nobles of Edessa, who were in attendance on the king and were 
entitled to wear a tiara, are called in Syriac documents variously ‘grandees’, 
or ‘chiefs’, or ‘commanders’. We do not know what was the exact significance 
of these titles; but all nobles could be described as ‘free men’. Many must 
have acquired Roman citizenship. Probably this status became general only 
in the last decades of the monarchy, through Caracalla’s grant to Edessa of 
the status of colonia. In the Edessan contract of 243, the parties to the con¬ 
tract and most of the city officials bear Roman names, an indication of 
citizenship; the names of their fathers, on the other hand, are Semitic. The 
Resident and one of the two strategoi are Roman knights, a rare distinction, 
since we do not hear of any citizen of Dura with this rank, and few are 
mentioned even in the inscriptions of Palmyra. 

The ‘free men’ built mansions in the ‘High Street’ 3 in the vicinity of the 
king’s palace. No doubt they derived their wealth from landed property, 
owning villages outside the city. But some may well have been merchants, 
dealing in the products that were brought by caravans to Edessa from the 
East, especially along the ancient road from Nisibis. Merchants were evidently 
known at court. It was Tobias son of Tobias from Palestine with whom 
Addai lodged according to legend, and Tobias was requested to introduce 
the Apostle to the king. The ‘strangers of the lands of Nisibis 4 and Harran’ 
who attended the preaching of Addai the Apostle were, no doubt, merchants 
from the two great commercial centres to the east and south of Edessa. 

An important element in Edessan society were the artisans. Some were 
employed by the king and housed near his own residence, presumably at his 
expense. The ‘husbandmen 5 and artisans who (worked with their) hands’ are 

1 A duplicate of the document was given to 2 The clerks, we are told, recorded the 
the purchaser of the slave, presumably in case of details of the trial and sentence of the martyred 
resale or in defence of his title to the girl. Cf. Habbib, see p. 85 below. 

Doctrine of Addai: ‘The records of the kings, 3 On this name see p. 181 n. 3. 
where the ordinances and laws are laid up and * Syriac, §oba. 

[the contracts] of the buyers and sellers are kept 5 Or ‘workmen’; Syriac, pallahe. 

with care, without any negligence whatever.’ 
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categories mentioned by name after the ‘chiefs and freemen of the king and 
commanders’ in the account of the assembly summoned by Abgar to hear 
Addai the Apostle. After the flood of 201, the artisans were instructed to 
remove their booths from beside the river and they were allowed to erect 
them only at the distance from the river that was prescribed by the surveyors 
and the other experts of the municipality. Workmen, including, we may 
assume, artisans, who sat in the colonnades and carried out their occupation 
beside the river, were also forbidden to spend the night in this area during 
the autumn and winter months when there was fear of unexpected flooding— 
eloquent evidence of the paternalism of the king. 

That there were slaves at Edessa under the monarchy, as afterwards, is 
shown by a Syriac document, dated 243, found at Dura Europos. This is the 
contract of sale of a slave girl, Amath-Sin, aged about 28 and purchased from 
an Edessan woman by a man of Harran for the price of 700 denarii. The 
Harranian may have bought her for resale. The seller disclaims responsi¬ 
bility if the slave were to run away from her new owner, and possibly also 
if she were to develop some defect, after a probationary period of six months— 
a usual clause in contracts of this nature from early times. 

Abgar decreed, after the flood of 201, that the taxes should be remitted 
both ‘of those who were inside the city and those who dwelt in the villages 
and on farms’. These villages and farms lay in the agricultural country 
around the city; and their inhabitants were bound to the population of the 
city by ties of consanguinity and economic dependence—as in other regions 
of the early Near East. Beyond the zone in which the villages stood, lived 
the people of the uncultivated lands. They were at an intermediate stage in 
the transition from nomadism to settled life. Close to the villages were the 
semi-nomads, the 'Arab, who spent part of the year tending the fields, part 
tending their flocks. Further afield were the pure nomads, the Beduins, who 
were always on the move, living in tents, refusing to accept the authority of 
the city and deriving their livelihood not only from cattle rearing but also 
from highway robbery and pillage. It is these whom Greek and Roman 
writers call Saracens; Syriac writers call them Tayyaye, from the Beduin 
tribe Tayy, with whom they were most familiar. 

The Beduins were no respecters of persons; they harried the half-settled 
'Arab, as well as the caravans of merchants and city dwellers. It was pro¬ 
bably, then, as much to defend the 'Arab as to protect the roads against the 
Tayyaye that the office of Arabarchos, in Syriac shallita de'Arab, was 
established at Edessa. A text of Dura Europos, dated a . d . 121-2 mentions 
‘a strategos of Mesopotamia and Parapotamia, and Arabarchos ’, who was 
also collector of taxes and held Parthian rank. Cicero ridiculed Pompey by 
describing him as an Arabarchos who acted both like a Parthian official and 
a rough Arab chieftain. But the jurisdiction of the Arabarchos of Edessa 
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probably did not extend far from the environs of the city. The title shallita 
de'Arab appears in Syriac inscriptions at Sumatar Harabesi, in the rugged 
Tektek plateau. Here, at an intersection of wadis some sixty kilometres south¬ 
east of Edessa and thirty kilometres east-north-east of Harran, is an impor¬ 
tant oasis, on which, to the present day, nomad shepherds converge with 
their flocks and herds. In one inscription dated a.d. 165 found at Sumatar, a 
shallita de'Arab prays for the life of his ‘lord the king’ and his sons, referring, 
no doubt, to Wa’el, son of Sahru, the pro-Parthian king of Edessa. Another 
shallita de'Arab has inscribed a memorial in honour of a certain Aurelius 
Haphsai, his ‘lord and benefactor’. 1 The shallita de'Arab , we may conclude, 
controlled the marches to the east of Edessa on behalf of the ruler of that city. 

How far did the authority of the kings of Edessa extend ? In late Roman 
times Edessa was the principal city of Osrhoene, which may derive its name 
from the city. 2 But we do not know where the boundaries of that province 
stood. They are not defined in the accounts of the settlement of this region by 
Pompey, Trajan, Hadrian, and their successors as Emperors of Rome, and 
no doubt they varied in the course of time. The natural frontier to the west is, 
of course, the river Euphrates. A Syriac inscription of Birtha (Birecik) 
records the construction of a burial place by its ruler {shallita) in a.d. 6; he 
was, we are told, tutor to the son of a certain Ma'nu bar Ma'nu. 3 Ma'nu, 
however, has no title, and therefore cannot reasonably be identified as king of 
Edessa. Another Syriac inscription, on a tomb tower at Serrin on the Os- 
rhoenian bank of the Euphrates opposite Mabbog, was dedicated in a.d. 73 
by, probably, a religious notable, 4 but again it has no obvious association 
with Edessa. Nevertheless, we know that the king of Edessa went in a.d. 49 
to escort Mihrdad, the pretender to the throne of Parthia, from Zeugma to 
Edessa, and we may assume that the territory as far as the Euphrates was 
subject to Edessa at this time. Less certain is the situation to the east of the 
city. Mihrdad was accompanied by the army of Edessa as far as Adiabene; 

1 It is tempting to identify (with Pognon, year 385, I, Ma'nu the qashshisha, budar of 
Inscriptions semitiques 37 f.) this Aurelius with Nahai, son of Ma'nu, grandson of SDRW NH’, 
the Aurelianus son of Haphsai, who was Roman built this naphsha (tomb tower) for myself and 
governor of Osrhoene after the abolition of the for my sons, at the age of ninety. Whoever 
monarchy in the third century. But the con- shall give praise, all the gods shall bless him, 
siderable interval in dates makes the theory dwelling and life shall he have. [But] he who 
untenable. 2 p. 9 above. shall come and ruin this work and these 

3 This, the oldest Syriac inscription, reads: bones . . . atonement for sin [? or ‘burial’; this 

‘In the month of Adar of the year 317, I, word would then be Nabataean or dialectal] he 
ZRBYN bar Ab[gar] ruler of Birtha, tutor of shall not have, and sons who shall cast dust 
'WYDNT bar Ma'nu bar Ma'nu, made [this upon his eyes shall not be found for him.’ The 
bu]rial place [for my]self and for HLWY’, mis- interpretation of this text is due to the percep- 
tress of my house and for [my] children [...]. tion of A. Maricq (Maricq—J. Pirenne, Classica 
Whoever will enter this b[urial place] and shall et Orientalia, 135, 141 ff.) The term qashshisha 
show respect [lit., see] and shall give praise— probably has religious significance (see the 
all the [gods shall bless him].* present writer’s article in Iraq xxix, 1967, 6); 

4 ‘In the month of the former Teshri of the on budar see pp. 57 ff below. 
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and there is evidence that the ruling houses of Edessa and of Adiabene were 
connected by alliance, if not by ties of blood. 1 In a . d . 194 the armies of 
Edessa and Adiabene were associated in the siege of Nisibis—evidence of 
unsettled conditions, and perhaps also of the need to assert control of the 
trade route. Certainly the oasis of Sumatar Harabesi recognized the authority 
of Edessa in a . d . 165. 2 To the south of Edessa there must have been rivalry 
between that city and Batnae, capital of Anthemusia. Both were the seat of an 
Arab or Nabataean monarchy, and Batnae, like Edessa, was a considerable 
centre of commerce. 3 The king of Edessa evidently encouraged the Romans 
to annex Anthemusia in, probably, a . d . 115 , and may have profited as a 
result. But even Harran, no more than forty kilometres south of Edessa, 
maintained the status of colonia; it retained its traditional system of govern¬ 
ment and remained virtually independent of Edessa until a very late date. 4 

We receive a graphic picture of the topography of Edessa itself from the 
account, in the Chronicle of Edessa, of the flooding of the city in a . d . 201 . It 
is written in crisp Syriac, and must have been composed not long after that 
memorable November night. It merits quotation in full: 

In the year 513 in the reign of [Septimius] Severus and the reign of king Abgar, son 
of king Ma'nu, in the month of the latter Teshrin, the spring of water that comes forth 
from the great palace of kin g Abgar the Great became abundant; and it rose abundantly as 
had been its wont previously, and it became full and overflowed on all sides. The royal 
courtyards and porticoes and rooms 5 began to be filled with water. When our lord king 
Abgar saw this he went up to a safe place on the hill, above his palace where the workmen 
of the royal works reside and dwell. While then the experts 6 were considering what to do 
about the excess of waters which had been added, there took place a great and abundant 
downpour of rain during the night. The [river] Daisan came before the usual time and 
month and foreign waters came, and they found the sluices closed with large plated iron 
[bars] and with reinforced iron bolts. Since no ingress was found for the waters, a great 
lake formed outside the city walls and the waters began to descend between the battle¬ 
ments of the walls into the city. King Abgar standing on the great tower called ‘[the tower] 
of the Persians’, saw the waters by [the light of] burning torches and ordered that the gates 
and the eight sluices 7 of the eastern 8 wall of the city should be removed from [the place] 
where the river came out. But at that very moment the waters broke down the western 
wall of the city and entered into the city. They destroyed the great and beautiful palace 
of our lord king and removed everything that was found in their path—the charming and 
beautiful buildings of the city, everything that was near the river to the south and north. 
They caused damage, moreover, to the nave 9 of the church of the Christians. In this 

1 Pliny, it is true, assumes that the Orroei 5 Or ‘courtyards and porticoes and royal 
extended from the Euphrates in the west, to the houses’. 

Tigris in the east and to Armenia in the north, 6 Lit., wise men. 

but he is writing with obvious imprecision. 7 One editor reads, ‘gates of the eight 

2 See p. 23. 3 Cf. p. 137. sluices’. 

4 On the traditional enmity between Edessa 8 The text has ‘western’; see, however, 
and Harran see the present writer’s Edessa and pp. 7, 156. 

Harran (Inaugural lecture delivered on 9 May 9 Or ‘shrine’; Syriac, haikla. 

1962). 
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incident there died more than two thousand persons; while many of them were asleep at 
night, the waters entered upon them suddenly and they were drowned. 

In face of this disaster King Abgar acted energetically. 

When the city was full of the sound of wailing and when king Abgar had seen this 
damage that had taken place, he ordered that all the craftsmen of the city should take 
away their booths from beside the river, and that no one should build a booth for himself 
beside the river; through the expert [skill] of the surveyors and knowledgeable men, the 
booths were placed as far as the breadth of the river [allowed] and they added to its 
former measurements. For even though the waters were great and abundant, the actual 
breadth of the river was small; it received the waters of twenty-five streams in their 
confluence from all sides. King Abgar ordered that all those who resided in the portico 
and carried out their occupation opposite the river should not pass the night in their 
booths from the former Teshrin to Nisan, but that all the winter time five of the geziraye 
who guard the city should pass the night on the wall above the place where the waters 
enter the city. When at night they observed and heard the sound of foreign waters 
beginning to enter the city and . . .* Whoever heard [this] sound and was negligent and 
did not go out [and shout], ‘Behold the waters’ would be punished for contempt because 
he had despised the order of the king. This order was instituted from the time when the 
event happened in this wise until eternity. 

But our lord king Abgar ordered a building to be built as his royal dwelling, a winter 
house [in] Beth Tabara—and there he used to dwell all the winter time; in the summer 
he would go down to the new palace that had been built for him by the source of the 
spring [of water]. His nobles also built for themselves buildings as dwelling places in the 
neighbourhood in which the king was, in the High Street 2 called Beth Sahraye. 3 In 
order that the former tranquillity of the city should be established, king Abgar ordered 
that unpaid taxes from those who were inside the city and from those who dwelt in the 
villages and on farms should be remitted, and that taxes should be suspended from them 
for five years until the city had grown rich in its population and adorned with its build¬ 
ings. 4 

This narrative confirms the course of the river through the city from west 
to east and the location of the king’s palace by the pools. The ‘safe place on 
the hill’ which the king climbed to examine the flood for the first time 
cannot be the high ground in the north-west of the city since he would then 
have been obliged to cross the path of the waters. It must have been the 

1 A few words are missing here. al details. The exits of the river in the eastern 

2 Or, less probably, ‘Corn market’. wall of the city were blocked by the accumu- 

3 That is, palace-enclosure area, or area of lation of scum carried from the hills and from 

pedlars. the city streets. Those houses of Edessa that 

4 The Chronicle adds: ‘Maryahb son of were made of bricks and clay collapsed under 
Shemesh and Qayoma son of Magratat (the the pressure of the flood waters. Bodies and 
vocalization of the last name is uncertain)— wood and domestic articles were carried away 
these scribes of Edessa wrote down this event in the stream; beds, some with their dead 
at the order of king Abgar, and Bardin and Bulid owners still upon them, were swept through the 
who were in charge of the archives of Edessa east wall into the plain. These details may, 
received it and placed it inside them [in their however, be a description of a flood of Edessa 
capacity] as sharrire of the city’. An account of nearer to the time of the writer than that of 
this flood in the anonymous ‘Chr. Zuqnin’, of a.d. 201; see pp. 203 f. below. 

probably the eighth century, provides addition- 
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Citadel mount which would have commanded a fine bird’s-eye view of the 
river. It was there that the king built his winter house, and it was there that, 
according to legend, the Apostle Addai addressed the people of Edessa 
assembled at the invitation of the king. 1 Beth Sahraye, where the nobles 
constructed their mansions, was probably the eastern portion of the present 
Citadel mount 2 and the high land further to the east and north. In the 
vicinity is the cave in which was found the Family Portrait mosaic; the 
dignified mien of the personages in this mosaic marks them as noblemen 
living in easy circumstances. 3 

The ‘tower of the Persians’, from which Abgar examined the floods for 
the second time, must have been near the palace or even inside the palace. 
Possibly it was on the site of the tower that still stands, south of Birket 
Ibrahim. 4 The Christian Church of Abgar’s time—later it was called the 
Old Church—was evidently well known to the narrator, since he mentions it 
without introduction or explanation. It must have been situated east of the 
palace and on low ground. If we assume that the mosques of present-day 
Urfa stand on the site of Christian churches, the most probable location of 
the church would be Makam Ibrahim. 5 

Nothing is left today of the ‘charming and beautiful buildings’ of the city 
of Edessa at the time of Abgar the Great. Of Abgar’s palace and the mansions 
of the nobles all that survives are the fish-pools, and the two graceful columns 
standing high on the Citadel mount among ruined towers and arches and 
fallen debris. The two columns are on bases that were subsequently rein¬ 
forced, and their twenty-seven courses are each two half-drums of stone, 
with bosses to aid the builders to hoist them into position. 6 The style of 
their Corinthian capitals assigns them to the late Roman period, and this 
date is confirmed by the script of the Syriac dedication to Queen Shalmath 
on the eastern column. Shalmath may well have been the wife of king Abgar 
the Great at the end of the second and beginning of the third century. Her 
statue, like the inscription, must have faced the city. We may assume, then, 
that the columns stood at the northern entrance to the complex of buildings, 


1 See p. 78 below and PL 36. 

2 Cf. p. 188 below, on the constructions at 
Edessa in the time of Justinian. 

3 Plan II and PI. 1. 

4 Modem writers have maintained that this 
tower stands on the place where once was the 
famous School of the Persians; the hypothesis 
is possible since here was erected a Jacobite 
Church of the Mother of God, p. 185 below. 

5 Plan I and PI. 326. 

6 In the second century A.D., bosses for 
lifting heavy stones were probably no longer 
used in the West, but they were employed by 
builders in Hellenistic times and may well 


have survived in the eastern provinces. The 
space between the columns at Urfa is 1,040 cm. 
From the present surface of the ground the 
height of the base of the eastern column is 255 
cm., of the western column about 275 cm.—the 
surface of the ground was evidently uneven 
also at the time of the erection of the columns; 
the other dimensions of the bases are 415 X 507 
cms., and 375 X 390 cm., respectively. The 
height of the courses is irregular, ranging be- 
ween 41 cm. and 48 cm., with an average of 
about 45 cm. The total height of the columns, 
including the bases, capitals and copings, is 
therefore about 15 metres. PI. 9 b. 
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and there are superficial indications, among the mins, that a row of buildings 
on the mount lay to the south, in line with the columns. The columns are 
identical in form and structure, but only approximately similar in size. They 
appear to be free-standing. Their function, and that of the buildings around 
them, in the second and third centuries is far from certain. 1 It is strange that 
only one carries an inscription referring to a statue; we would have expected 
the statue of the queen to be accompanied, and no doubt preceded, by a 
statue of the king. Perhaps they were part of a colonnade; there are grounds, 
albeit somewhat slender, for maintaining that the building in which they 
stood was a pagan temple. 2 

In recent years the cemeteries of Edessa have yielded useful information. 
To the north-west, west, and south-west of the city, the foothills of the 
great Anatolian plateau fall sharply to the plain. Here are cave-tombs— 
‘houses of eternity’ they are called in Syriac, as also in Palmyrene—cut in the 
rock to the number of perhaps a hundred. Three main cemetery areas were 
in use at Edessa during the time of the monarchy, and the decades im¬ 
mediately following. In the low hills west of the Citadel, beside the modern 
village with the suggestive name of Kirk Magara, ‘Forty caves’, is a cluster 
of burial places on either side of the wadis. Jews also were buried here, if one 
may judge from the brief inscriptions in Hebrew and Greek; on one side of 
the entrance to a tomb is carved also a five-branched candelabrum, or 
menorah. Other tombs at Kirk Magara are pagan. One is decorated with the 
relief of a funerary banquet and a Syriac inscription with the date a.d. 201-2, 
the year of the flood at Edessa in the reign of Abgar the Great. 3 This western 
cemetery seems to have extended also northwards, towards the modern 
Vadi Manci. In it was probably the resting-place in the fourth century of 
St. Ephraim, laid at his own request among the poor and criminals, but soon 
afterwards transferred to the tomb of the bishops of Edessa. Due south of 
the Citadel, the cave of the Family Portrait mosaic, probably depicting a 
noble family, lies in a southern cemetery which spreads westwards and, more 
important, eastwards to the present Eyiip Mahallesi. The dates of mosaics in 
this area range between a.d. 228 and 278, but one inscription has the date 
208-9. A third cemetery is to be found beyond Justinian’s dam to the north¬ 
west of the walls. That this was less favoured than the other cemeteries in 
pagan times, we may deduce from a comparison of the dress of the personages 
of the Tripod mosaic with the more ornate costume of the Family Portrait 
mosaic and the Funerary Couch mosaic in the southern area. Later, however, 
with the triumph of Christianity at Edessa, the northern cemetery appears 
to have become more popular. Here was built the shrine of the Confessors at 

1 We must reject the elaborate theory that 2 Cf. p. 53 below; fort he text of the inscrip- 
these columns represent Dioscoroi or twin tion see p. 19 above, 
deities, as propounded by J. R. Harris, Cult 3 See p. 28 n. 4 below. 
of the Heavenly Twins, 1906, and elsewhere. 
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the place where the martyrs of Edessa were interred; the memory of the 
shrine is probably perpetuated in the modern name of this quarter of Urfa, 
§ehitlik Mahallesi, the quarter of the martyrs’ tomb. 1 

With few exceptions, these cave-tombs are of modest dimensions, ranging 
from 285 cms. square to 300x317 cm., while the cave of the rich Family 
Portrait mosaic is only 250 cm. square. Where a cave leads to an inner cave 
the outer one is larger—one outer cave is 470 X400 cm., the inner cave about 
290 cm. square. The entrance to many of the cave-tombs is scarcely visible 
until one approaches close to the opening. A few have frame mouldings over 
the arched doorway, or one or two pilasters on either side, some also have 
figures in the pediment, possibly putti and tritons; one had four fluted 
columns. 2 Inside the cave-tombs the walls are ornamented with carvings in 
the cornice, sometimes with vine leaves. Ranged around the walls are con¬ 
ventional arcosolia, some of them so hollowed out, whether artificially or from 
natural causes, that they have almost become sarcophagi; the arcosolia vary 
in dimensions from 170 X 95 cm., to 220 X100 or even 125 cm. The niche in 
which they are set has either an arched or a triangular head. The architec¬ 
tural decor of the arcosolia varies in its degree of elaborateness. Often the 
wall below the shelf on which the body rested was shaped to represent the 
legs of a couch, sometimes the niche of the arcosolium is framed in a carved 
cornice with a pilaster on either side, crowned with a capital, with rosettes 
or eagles with swags or vine leaves or putti. A few have the familiar winged 
Victories with wreaths in their outstretched hands. Three are decorated 
with a relief on the rear wall of the arcosolium, depicting the deceased man 
reclining at a funerary banquet. 3 One cave has a bust over the entrance on 
the inside, and in the soffit of the niche two busts look down on the arcoso¬ 
lium. Other caves have no carvings, but elaborate mosaics on the floor which 
we describe later. A small number have inscriptions in Syriac, either in the 
mosaic or carved on the walls; of these some carry dates, but all are in a 
script which enables us to assign them to the period of the monarchy or 
shortly afterwards. 4 

1 Today, however, the citizens of Urfa bar Moqimu made for myself this burial place, 

ascribe the name of the district to the burial for myself and for my children and for my 
there of Turks killed in the defence of the city heirs’; the tomb was therefore set up in a.d. 
against the French after the First World War. 201-2. Other tomb inscriptions in the same 
For the location of the cemeteries, see the cave- area are briefer. One has simply: ‘Moqimu bar 
tombs on Plan II. Seleucus’, another: ‘Rahbu, daughter of Seleu- 

2 Now in the Urfa museum. cus’, a third: ‘Magdal, daughter of 'Abedallat, 

3 We may also ascribe to the period of the dust! alas!’, a fourth: ‘This is the image of 

Edessan monarchy two other bas-reliefs of a Bar'atha so[n of . . a fifth, ‘ . . . daughter 
funerary banquet in a cave tomb at Kara Koprii, of. . ., sister of Barshemesh . . .’. In the ceme- 
north of Urfa; see Pognon, op. cit. p. 179 and tery area of Eyiip Mahallesi is an inconspicuous 
PI. XI, and p. 55 below. cave with the inscription over the central 

4 See Pis. 1-3, 16—27, 43 _ 4 - The tomb at niche:‘In the month Adar in the year [5]20, I, 
Kirk Magara, with a bas-relief of a funerary 'Absha bar Bar'atha made for myself this tomb, 
banquet, has the inscription: ‘In 513 I, Seleucus for myself and for my children’; the tomb was 
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Two methods were used for dosing the entrance to the cave-tombs. One, 
in §ehitlik Mahallesi, has a rectangular stone slab swinging on an upper and 
a lower hinge. It was closed from the outside by means of a chain which 
drew a bar across into a socket in the jamb of the door; it was evidently 
opened by inserting through the ‘letter box’ of the door the bar which had 
grooves corresponding to those of a socket in the jamb. More frequently, 
however, a flat circular stone ‘door’ was man-handled across the opening, 
and housed in a recess outside the entrance when the tomb was open. 1 

While these cave-tombs were the usual place of burial, some wealthy 
Edessans buried their dead in a tomb tower, Syriac naphsha.’, a sepulchre of 
this type was erected, we have already observed, for the members of the 
Aryu dynasty in a.d. 88-9. Several tomb towers are found at Kasr al- 
Banat and elsewhere in the Tektek mountains, some eighty kilometres from 
Urfa, and reference has been made to the tomb tower with an inscription at 
Serrin on the bank of the Euphrates. 2 None, however, has survived at Urfa 
itself. The nearest tomb tower to the city, which still stands, is that at Deyr 
Yakup in the bare hills about seven or eight kilometres to the south. Here, 
high in a wall, is a reclining figure; probably—for the stone is too weather¬ 
beaten to allow us to distinguish the details clearly—the figure has the high 
head-dress of a priest or noble, 3 and his head rests on a cushion. Nearby, 
over the entrance to the upper storey of the tomb tower, is found a bilingual 
inscription in Greek and a script resembling Palmyrene, and another in¬ 
scription wholly in the near-Palmyrene script; 4 these texts have been assig¬ 
ned, on the basis of the writing, to the second century. At one time, there 
must have been more towers at this place, since a monastery which had the 
Syriac name naphshatha , ‘the tomb towers’, was established here in the 
sixth century. Its pagan associations are indicated by a chronicle of, probably, 
the Islamic period, stating that the monastery stood ‘in the midst of the hills 
where there is a great pagan altar standing to this day’. 5 

The inscriptions in a near-Palmyrene script at Deyr Yakup underline the 
close relations that must have existed, in the time of the monarchy, between 

constructed, then, in a.d. 208-9. In this ceme- son and of all of them’. This text may, on 
tery was found the only example so far dis- grounds of script, be assigned to the third 
covered at Urfa of a tomb to which access is century. On inscriptions at Urfa see the articles 
gained through a vertical shaft. It has arcosolia in BSOAS by the present writer and the 
on each side below ground, and was roofed bibliographies there, 
over by a large stone slab or slabs. Two Syriac 1 Pis. 21a, 22a. 
inscriptions beside the tomb are too fragmen- 2 See p. 23 above. 

tary to be read; on one may be the word, 3 See the photograph (here published for the 
‘[s]isters\ On a third inscription we read: ‘This first time) at PI. 39 b. 

is the grave of John the Gov[emor], son of 4 Both inscriptions at Deyr Yakup state 
Theophylactos, sh[ared by] his spouse, daugh- simply: ‘Amashshemesh wife of Shardu bar 
ter of John, captain of the troops of the Greeks, MaW; PI. 30 b. 
and [this is the grave] of Theophylactos their 5 Cf. p. 105 below and PI. 39a. 
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the leaders of Edessan society and the West. At this early period, trade brought 
the merchants of Edessa into touch with cities far beyond Palmyra. We have 
several allusions, confirmed by independent sources, to the important role of 
merchants in the dissemination of cultural and religious ideas. 1 There was 
constant traffic between Edessa and Adiabene, through Nisibis. In the first 
century a.d. the ruling house of Adiabene was Jewish, and its members made 
frequent and prolonged visits to Jerusalem. The Jewish community at 
Edessa had considerable influence on the thought and practices of their 
city, as we shall see; and the host of the Apostle Addai, who converted 
Edessa to Christianity, was, the Syriac tradition tells us, a certain Tobias, 
from Palestine and presumably a Jew. 2 Towards the end of the monarchy, 
Edessa was under the political control of Rome. Abgar’s emissaries in the 
story of Addai submit their reports to the Roman Governor of Syria. But 
it was, no doubt, the fashions of Rome itself that were followed at Edessa. 
The visit to the Imperial capital by Abgar the Great at the invitation of 
Septimius Severus was, we have observed, an occasion of some magnitude, 
clearly intended to make an impression on a potentially useful ally. The 
reception accorded to Abgar suggests that nothing short of extreme magnifi¬ 
cence would have had the effect that the Emperor desired; Edessans must 
have been familiar already with the ordinary luxuries of the capital. The 
Edessans, concerning whom two inscriptions have been found at Rome, may 
have arrived there as exiles or hostages, but it may be assumed that they 
assimilated themselves to Roman society. 3 

It was, however, Greek culture, transmitted to the East by Alexander and 
his successors, that left an impress on Edessa. The coins of Edessa carried 
legends in Greek. 4 This was more than a formal convention. We have noted 
that one part of the bilingual text at Deyr Yakup near Edessa was in Greek, 
and that Greek is found side by side with Hebrew on the early Jewish 
funerary inscriptions at Kirk Magara. s On the Edessan document of 243 the 


1 For Mesopotamia see p. 68. The impor¬ 
tance of Edessa in the commercial world of the 
time is shown by the fact that nearly half the 
coins minted between a . d . 220 and 251 that 
were discovered at Dura Europos had origina¬ 
ted there (41 per cent— 48 per cent); Nisibis 
and Antioch are far behind with respectively 
17 per cent—30 per cent and 16 per cent— 18 
per cent. 

2 This, however, is not mentioned in the 
Greek tradition presented by Eusebius. 

3 It was probably Abgar X, Frahad who 
set up a tomb at Rome to his wife Hodda. His 
brief Latin inscription contains conventional 
formulae: D M Abgar Phrahates filius rex 
principis Orrhenorii Hodda conjugi bene merenti 
fee. At Rome too, a Greek inscription records 

in elegiac verse the death, at the age of twenty- 


six, of a certain Abgar, son of ‘the former King 
Abgar’. The tomb was erected by the deceased 
man’s brother, Antoninus; they were perhaps 
the sons of Abgar IX, Severus. 

4 The earliest known coins of Edessa after 
the Seleucid period have legends in Syriac. 
They were minted under the pro-Parthian 
king Wa’el, his successor Ma'nu Philorhomaios 
who was restored to the throne by the Romans, 
and the next king, Abgar the Great, probably 
in the early part of his reign. Thereafter the 
legends are in Greek. 

s See pp. 27,42. A Greek inscription appears 
beside two busts on a relief now in the Urfa 
museum, and may be dated Sel. 488 (a.d. 176- 
7), if our decipherment is correct. The text 
appears to read: ‘The year HnY, the month 
Gorpiaios, Zabdibolos’. The use, however, of 
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Inspector signs in Greek. Wealthy Edessan families under the monarchy 
had already acquired the habit of sending their sons to be educated in the 
Greek-speaking lands to the west of the Euphrates, to Antioch or Beirut or 
Alexandria, or to Greece itself. The practice is perhaps reflected in the 
‘Hymn of the Soul’ of the Acts of Thomas , which probably derives from a 
Syriac source and was composed not later than the first century a.d. ; there 
the prince is dispatched to seek his ‘precious pearl* in Egypt. The Edessan 
philosopher Bardaisan is said to have sent his son to attend the academies of 
Athens, and it is held that he acquired there his competence in poetry and 
music. This tradition is late, but it contains an element of probability. The 
Edessan Book of the Laws of Countries demonstrates, in both its structure and 
its argument, how deeply the school of Bardaisan was influenced by Greek 
systems of philosophical exposition. Edessa was to win renown in Syriac¬ 
speaking Mesopotamia as a centre of Greek learning. 

Nevertheless, at the time of the monarchy, as also, indeed, later, Greek 
civilization must have affected only a small section of the population of 
Edessa. Bardaisan himself, like St. Ephraim a century and a half later, is 
reputed to have had little or no first-hand knowledge of Greek. Hellenistic 
conventions of law and civic organization and the Seleucid era were main¬ 
tained at Edessa after the withdrawal of Seleucid power, but in this Edessa 
was at one with the rest of Mesopotamia. In the struggle between Rome and 
Parthia for authority over Mesopotamia, Edessa was usually on the side of 
the latter. Seen from Rome, Abgar of Edessa was a Parthian, and this notion 
continued well into Byzantine times when even Syriac poets describe Edessa 
as ‘Parthian* or ‘daughter of the Parthians’. The titles of high officials of the 
kingdom, pasgriba and nuhadra, were Iranian. As we shall observe later, the 
dress of the menfolk of Edessa was also Iranian (though women, as elsewhere 
in Mesopotamia, wore Roman costume). In the Edessan mosaics, human 
figures are represented in the frontal mode that has been regarded as charac¬ 
teristic of Iranian art. Adiabene, Edessa’s ally, lay wholly within the Parthian 
sphere; and Theodoret writes of Adiabene as ‘belonging to the Parthians, but 
now called Osrhoene’. We have noted that even in the vicinity of Abgar’s 
palace at Edessa was a ‘tower of the Persians’. The river Gullab was still 
called ‘the river of the Medes’ 250 years after the end of the monarchy. 
Edessa’s position on the ‘silk road’ to Nisibis, thence to India and the Far 
East, must have brought traders from the East. 1 Bardaisan is credited with an 
account of the history and practices of the Indians, derived, it is held, from 
an Indian embassy that passed through Osrhoene on a visit to Emperor 
Elagabalus in about 218. 


the Macedonian month name and the following 1 See p. 137 below, for Ammian’s descrip- 
proper name seem to point to a Palmyrene tion of the fair at Batnae in the fourth century, 
origin. PI. 14 b. 
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The cross currents of western and eastern civilizations produced an 
invigorating atmosphere at Edessa. Its royal court, at the end of the second 
century, was evidently a scene of gaiety and movement and also of some 
sophistication. It has been already suggested that Edessans of this period 
were familiar with the luxuries of the West. In the first century the Parthian 
pretender Mihrdad, who was accustomed to the frivolities of Antioch, was 
not unwilling to dally at Edessa. Trajan, too, was obviously impressed by his 
entertainment there (including the ‘barbaric dance’ performed by the son of 
his royal host). The winter baths, not far north of the fish-pools, 1 may well 
have been built under the monarchy of Edessa; in the north-west of the city, 
by the walls, was a hippodrome which, tradition averred, had been presented 
to the king by Augustus himself. 

The men of Edessa maintained, as a pastime, the skill as bowmen for which 
the Osrhoenians were famous in war, and they were keen followers of the 
chase. We have vivid representations of animals in the tableaux that have 
survived—the birds, lion, and gazelle of the Phoenix and Orpheus mosaics 
(dated a.d. 235-6 and 228 respectively), and the fierce boar of the border of 
the now fragmentary Animal mosaic. 2 Julius Africanus, a visitor to Edessa at 
the end of the second century, recounts that, on a hunting expedition, a 
terrible forest bear leapt out of a thicket, to the consternation of the bystan¬ 
ders ; it was slain by Prince Ma'nu who coolly shot an arrow into each eye of 
the beast. Bardaisan himself was no mean archer, as Julius relates in a vivid 
passage. On one occasion he asked a handsome young man to stand opposite 
him, and then outlined the youth’s form upon his shield with arrows, like a 
painter with a brush,—his head, ‘the gleam of the eyes, the junction of the 
lips, the symmetry of the chin’, and finally the whole figure of the youth. 
The spectators were amazed ‘to see that the bow could be not a warlike 
implement but a [source of] delight and a pleasant sport’: the young man 
gazed with astonishment at his picture. 

Under the monarchy, Edessans cultivated the liberal arts with vigour. 
Their architects must have attained a high degree of skill. At Sumatar 
Harabesi in the Tektek mountains, the monuments, of which two towers are 
round and of exactly the same circumference, another is an exact square, and 
another is round and set upon a square base, are aligned with perfect pre¬ 
cision ; they are, no doubt, the work of Edessans or foreign craftsmen working 
under the direction of Edessans. 3 In the city itself porticoes were erected in 
public places, and we have, in the two Corinthian columns on the Citadel 
mount, a relic of the magnificent buildings of royal Edessa. We have alluded 
to representations of the funerary banquet and the other somewhat florid 

1 The remains of a hypocaust on this spot ted into the municipal water installations, 
were seen briefly by the present writer in the 2 Pis. 43, 44 and 17&-20. 
summer of 1959, before the site was incorpora- 3 See the photograph on PL 40a. 
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sculpture in the cave-tombs outside the walls of Edessa. Stone figures in 
relief at Sumatar, both in a cave cut in the rock and on the sacred mount, 
are no doubt by Edessan sculptors of the second century. 1 At Sumatar, too, 
is a free-standing statue of a man in Iranian costume, a great sword at his 
side, which may have been erected in the same period. 2 Statues were evi¬ 
dently a familiar feature of Edessa itself. One of the columns on the Citadel 
mount was crowned, as we have seen, by a statue of Queen Shalmath. The 
Aquitanian abbess Egeria who visited the city in, probably, the fifth century, 
was impressed by the statues in the summer palace by the pools, which were 
probably set up under the monarchy. She writes; 

[The bishop] led me to the palace of king Abgar, and showed me there the statue 
which, as they said, was a very close likeness, made of marble of such lustre that it might 
have been of pearl. From the features of king Abgar it was truly seen that this man was 
greatly wise and dignified.... Nearby was a statue also made of the same marble, which 
he said was [the representation] of [Abgar’s] son Magnus, also with something of grace 
in his features. 3 

There were other representations of Abgar at Edessa that survived to the 
time of Egeria, apparently by the west gate through which, according to 
tradition, the letter of Jesus had been brought to Abgar. Egeria adds, ‘The 
holy bishop also showed us a memorial 4 of Abgar and of all his family which 
was very beautiful but made in the ancient fashion.’ 

A few small miscellaneous reliefs of uncertain provenance, but probably 
from the region of Edessa, are preserved at Urfa and may be ascribed to the 
period of the monarchy. 5 They include three reliefs of a nude male and a half¬ 
nude female exchanging embraces, the busts of two male personages holding 
a scroll, a Victory and some tritons. Two pieces of free-standing sculpture of 
particular interest have survived at Urfa. Both have undated Syriac inscrip¬ 
tions and both are likely to belong to this early period. One, a full-length 
relief, shows a seated woman, and at her side the figure of her daughter in 
miniature; it was erected by her husband. The other is a bust of a handsome 
lady called Shalmath, also set up by her husband, and also with a miniature 
full-length figure of her daughter by her side. 6 

We now have records of eight mosaics from Edessa, 7 most of them found 
within recent years, and all to be attributed to the last years of the monarchy 
or the decades immediately following. We can speak of a school of Edessan 


1 See PI. 406, 41, and Pognon, op. cit. 

2 See the photograph on PI. 13a. The similar 
statue found at Harran may belong to the same 
period; photograph on PI. 136. 

3 Egeria’s ‘Magnus’ is presumably Ma'nu 
IX, who reigned from 214-40; if, however, the 
legend of Abgar Ukkama were accepted, he 
would be Ma'nu V (a.d. 50-7). 

4 Latin, memoria. 


5 On a bas-relief of two busts accompanied 
by a Greek inscription, which may belong to 
the second century, see p. 30 n. 5 above. 

6 See the photographs on Pis. 12 a, b, 15 a, b. 

7 Nine, if we regard the mosaic published by 
Clermont-Ganneau and analysed by E. Renan 
as having been found at Urfa; see the present 
writer’s article, BSOAS xxx, 1967, 297. 
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mosaicists. They attained a considerable degree of accuracy in their work, 
carefully distinguishing between brown and grey eyes, and black and grey 
hair. Their artistry is evident from the grouping of their subjects. The 
mosaics reflect, too, the taste of the Edessans for bright and varied hues and 
the distinction of their costume; and by the sophisticated and comfortable 
mien of the personages which they depict we are reminded forcibly of the 
portraits of merchants of medieval Europe. 1 

Edessans had a lively partiality for music in early, as in later, times. 
Bardaisan’s poems were set to music; and they still retained their attraction 
for the young aristocrats of Edessa two centuries after the poet’s death. St. 
Ephraim sought to counter the insidious charm of these pagan hymns by 
forming choirs to sing his own canticles and responses. His labours had 
little success, for forty years later Bishop Rabbula was dismayed to find that 
Bardaisan’s songs had lost none of their popularity at Edessa. Music and 
musicians played a significant role in the pagan religion of this area, as we 
shall see later. Orpheus with his magic lyre is the theme of a beautiful 
Edessan mosaic of the last decades of the Aryu dynasty. 2 

Letters, too, were evidently popular under the monarchy; the city’s 
reputation in Christian times as the seat of a famous academy was based 
on a tradition of long standing. The Syriac inscriptions on the statues, 
on the walls of tombs, and in the mosaics are neatly written. We have 
evidence, however sparse, of nicety of style. The Tripod mosaic has a short 
epigram: 

Whoever despises 
the expectations of [his] last [days], 
and mourns [his] first [days]— 
he shall have a goodly latter end. 

The sentiment, that only the man who scorns long life and repents of his 
youthful errors may deem himself worthy of life after death, is expressed 
skilfully. The second and third lines rhyme; and the poem seems to be 
constructed by stress, not, like later Syriac verse, by a syllable count. There 
is an adroit antithesis between ‘last [days]’ and ‘first [days]’, and a punning 
play on two Syriac words. 3 The text is a pleasant reminder of the mannerisms 
of good Semitic poetry. Of equal distinction is another Syriac epitaph, also 
in the southern cemetery of Edessa, whose archaic script assigns it, too, to 
the early period. 4 

Pleasant is the resting-place of Shalman, son of Kawkab. 5 Greetings to thee 6 . . . and 
they answered thee, and they called thee and thou didst answer them—those whom thou 

1 See Pis. 1-3. 5 Or ‘Star’. 

2 Cf. p. 52 below. 6 Here may be read, among lacunae, *.. . thy 

3 'hritha, line 2; hartha, line 4. essence . . .*. 

4 See PL 30a. 
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didst touch. Thou hast seen the height and the depth, the distant and the near, the 
hidden and the manifest. 1 2 And they supervise the uses of thy reckonings, . . . giving 
rest 3 . . . 

We need not hesitate, then, to attribute strenuous literary activity to the 
Edessa of the later years of the monarchy. Unhappily little is extant whose 
authorship can definitely be regarded as Edessan. The touching epistle of 
Mara bar Serapion was written by a pagan of nearby Samosata to his son as 
the author was taken captive to Seleucia, possibly at the end of the second 
century. The Oration to Antoninus Caesar, a discourse on free will and sin, 
is ascribed incorrectly to the philosopher Melito of Sardis; it was composed 
probably by a Christian, and perhaps in Osrhoene in the third century. 
Edessa, or the neighbourhood, may have been the place of composition of the 
Syriac text of the Acts of Thomas, written probably in an Iranian milieu and 
in the first decades of the third century. 3 To this epoch belong, too, the 
translations into Syriac of the Old and New Testaments. Whether the 
translators performed their work in Osrhoene or Adiabene cannot be de¬ 
cided, 4 but the question need not detain us. The lucid and flowing style of 
much of these translations must have been the common heritage of a wide 
area of Syriac-speaking Mesopotamia. That it was shared by Edessa, is 
shown by the extract from the city archives describing the flood of 201 which 
has already been given; this must have been written close to the event and 
displays qualities of freshness and clarity. 


The giant of Edessan literature in the period of the monarchy was Bar¬ 
daisan. The names of the members of his family seem curiously allegorical. 
His father is said to have been called Nuhama (revival, resurrection) and 
his mother Nahshiram (hunting); his son, famous for his musical accom¬ 
plishments, was Harmonius, and his own name means nothing more than ‘son 
of Daisan’, the river of Edessa. Bardaisan himself, however, was real enough. 
He was born at Edessa in 154, the son, it is maintained, of pagan parents who 
had fled from Parthia. 5 One tradition relates that he was instructed in the 
lore of the heathens at Hierapolis, the famous cult centre of the Syrian 
goddess, Atargatis. According to another tradition, Bardaisan was educated at 
Edessa with the future Abgar the Great; certainly he frequented the court 


1 Or ‘rising [of the sun or stars]’. 

2 The Gnostic overtones of this remarkable, 
but obscure, inscription recall the remark of 
St. Ephraim on Bardaisan: ‘ . he counted six 
essences; four essences he placed in the four 
directions (of the compass), one he placed in 
the depth, another in the height’. See also 
p. 38. 

3 See p. 44 below. It has been claimed that 

the Odes of Solomon (which, like the Acts of 

Thomas, contain Gnostic expressions) were 


composed at Edessa; the evidence is, however, 
circumstantial and slender. 

4 Tatian probably composed the Syriac of 
the Diatessaron in the West before his return 
to ‘Assyria’ (no doubt, this is Adiabene; see 
pp. 68-70) in a.d. 172. But the style of his 
version is presumably that of his own home¬ 
land. 

5 Porphyry, de Abstinentia, iv, 417, describes 
Bardaisan as a ‘Babylonian’—probably be¬ 
cause of his fame as astrologer; p. 50. 
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of Edessa. Julius Africanus admired Bardaisan’s prowess as archer. He was 
converted to Christianity by, we are told, a certain ‘Bishop’ Hystasp, and 
composed polemics against the heresy of Marcion. But Bardaisan’s indepen¬ 
dence of mind made it difficult for him to conform to prescribed dogma; and 
he was expelled from the Church by 'Aqi, the successor of Hystasp. He is 
credited with having subsequently founded his own sect. The Bardaisanites 
are said by no less an authority than Jacob of Edessa to have continued at 
Edessa until the late seventh or eighth century; Moslem writers allege that 
his followers were to be found between Wasit and Basra in southern Iraq 
in the tenth century, and even in Khorasan and Chinese Turkestan. 

These assertions may be based on misunderstanding, for there was a ten¬ 
dency, particularly among Moslem theologians, to group miscellaneous 
heresies under a single ill-defined heading. They show, however, how deep 
and lasting was the impact of Bardaisan, not only on his contemporaries, but 
also on succeeding generations. During his lifetime—he died in 222—he 
composed some religious and philosophical treatises, a treatise on the con¬ 
junction of the planets, a history of Armenia, written when he fled to that 
country in the reign of Caracalla, and a history of India. Even his enemies 
acknowledged his charm and his keenness of perception. Eusebius, a century 
later, calls him ‘a most able man’ and ‘a powerful disputant’. St. Ephraim 
writes of ‘the dirt of the wiles of Bardaisan’, but he was forced to admit that 
‘Bardaisan is found to speak with subtlety’: and showing unwonted mercy 
towards a heretic, Ephraim declares, ‘Ye sons of the good [God], pray for 
Bardaisan, for in his heathenism there went a Legion in his heart but our 
Lord in his mouth’. 

A prose work attributed to the school of Bardaisan was probably composed 
by his disciple, Philip; it is entitled the Book of the Laws of Countries. 1 
Brief extracts may convey something of the shrewdness and humanity of 
Bardaisan; these qualities are evident even though the text may have been 
revised by a Christian apologist. 

If you want to learn it is helpful to learn from older people .. ., but if [you want] to 
teach it is not necessary for you to ask them anything but to persuade them to ask what 
you wish. ... It is a good thing to know how to ask questions. . . . 

There is nothing that men have been commanded to do which they cannot do. . . .We 
are not commanded to carry heavy burdens of stone or timber or other things—which 
only those who are strong in body can do, or to build fortresses or found cities—which 
only kings can do, or to steer ships—which only sailors know how to steer, or to measure 
and divide the earth—which only surveyors know. . . . But we have been given 
commandments ungrudgingly according to the bounty of God, which any man who has a 
soul can perform with joy. . . . 

1 It receives this name because it offers ex- and Britons in the West. See on its contents 
amples of the laws of peoples ranging from the p. 44 below. 

‘Seres’ and Indians in the East to the Greeks 
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It is easier to do good than to abstain from evil. For good is part of man, and therefore 
he rejoices when he does it, but evil is the activity of the enemy and man does these 
odious things when he is disturbed and unhealthy in his nature. ... By its nature the 
lion eats flesh; and for this reason all lions are eaters of flesh. . . . And the bee makes 
honey by which it sustains itself; and for this reason all bees are honeymakers. And the 
ant lays up for itself a store in summer, that it may sustain itself from it in the winter; 
and for this reason all ants do likewise. . . . But men are not governed in this manner; 
but in the things belonging to their bodies they maintain their nature like animals, and 
in the things which belong to their minds they do that which they wish, as being free 
and with power and as the likeness of God. . . . 

When God wishes, all things can be without confusion; there is nothing that can 
restrain his great and holy will. . . . 

In the constitution of a new world all evil movements will cease and all rebellion will 
come to an end; and the foolish will receive persuasion, and short-comings will be 
made full, and there will be peace and well-being by the gift of the Lord of all 
creatures. 

The genre of literature, however, which Bardaisan made peculiarly his 
own, was poetry. He composed a hundred and fifty hymns, the number of the 
Psalms of the Bible, around the themes of his religion and philosophical 
doctrines. The rhythm of his poetry was marked by stress, as was the epitaph 
of Shalman bar Kawkab. The hymns were then set to music and achieved 
immediate and lasting popularity. St. Ephraim declares sadly: 

[Bardaisan] created hymns and united them with musical accompaniment, and he 
composed psalms and introduced metres: with measure and weights he divided words, 
And the simple he corrupted with bitterness in sweetness, the sick who did not choose 
healing nourishment. 

Fragments of Bardaisan’s verse have survived in the work of St. Ephraim, 
unfortunately too scanty for us to judge their poetic merit. 1 We have, however, 
a longer extract quoted by an eighth century theologian, Theodore bar Koni, 
in which Bardaisan expounds his cosmological theories. 2 
. . . Five essences from old were they in essence; but they relaxed and strayed. 

At last they were convulsed, 3 as though by some mischance; the wind blew in its might; 
one crawled 4 and met its fellow. 

The fire kindled the forest, the black cloud which no fire begot, grew thick; the limpid 
air grew foul. 

They were mingled all together, their elect origin was assailed. They began to bite each 
other like ravening beasts. 

Then sent their Lord to them a word of thought. He bade the wind to cease; it turned 
its course to itself. 

1 They have now been edited by H. J. W. 3 Or ‘were set in motion’. 

Drijvers, Bardaisan of Edessa, 130 ff. 4 The text is obscure. 

2 See p. 44 below. 
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The wind blew on high,... was quelled by force. The foulness was reduced to its depths . 1 
The air was radiant in its midst; quiet and repose were there, and the Lord was praised 
for his wisdom, thanksgiving went up for his grace. 

From that mingling and blending that was left, from the . . . essences he wrought the 
whole creation of the upper and the lower things . 2 

And lo, the natures, all of them—with created things they hastened, to purify themselves 
and remove what was mingled with the nature of evil. 

In the cultured society of Edessa we find, as we should expect, a liberal 
attitude towards womenfolk. Women are shown in dignified poses in the 
family groups of the mosaics and stone reliefs in the cave-tombs. Several 
memorial texts are inscribed to women. Statues to women were evidently not 
uncommon; not only was the statue of Queen Shalmath erected on the Citadel 
mount, as we have seen, but the two free-standing statues that have survived 
at Urfa are of women. The tomb tower at Birtha, on the Osrhoenian bank of 
the Euphrates, was for the ‘mistress of the house’ as well as for the owner and 
his children. In two cases, moreover, a tomb near Edessa was prepared in 
honour of a woman. One was apparently dedicated by the dead woman’s 
nephew; the other carries a long text to the memory of the deceased woman, 
while at the side is a curt sentence, in memory of a man who, if we judge 
from his name, may be the woman’s father! 3 

Women, then, enjoyed respect at Edessa, and held an honoured position 
in the family. So highly was their chastity regarded that not only was an 
Edessan woman who had committed adultery put to death, but one against 
whom a charge of adultery had been preferred received summary punishment. 
Nevertheless, it should not be thought that they were the equals of men in 
the eyes of the law. Women were entitled to their own property, but the Greek 
legal practice was followed which required them to be represented at a 
formal transaction by a guardian; if a woman were married the guardian was 
her husband. In the document of 243, therefore, the signature of the Edessan 
woman who sells a slave is countersigned by her husband. That the women in 
the family groups of the mosaics and of the reliefs in cave-tombs are unveiled, 
may not mean that the veil was not used at this time, but that in these por¬ 
traits it is necessary to identify their features. We observe too that in these 
tableaux the wife of the occupant of the tomb (but in one mosaic the mother- 
in-law of the deceased) is shown on his left. It was, no doubt, the right side 
that was considered the more honourable, and here stand the children of the 
dead man. So, too, in the Family Portrait mosaic a daughter stands with her 
brothers to the right of her father, but she stands after her brothers. Signi¬ 
ficantly, it is only in the Tripod mosaic, set up by a family of relatively 

1 Drijvers, op. cit., ioi, translates, ‘and the 2 Ibid, translates, ‘of the elements he made 
confusion was suppressed by force and flung all creation, that which is above and that which 
into its abysses’. is below’. 3 See p. 59 below. 
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modest means, that the female figures, a wife and a daughter, carry a spindle 
as a reminder of their domestic duties. Perhaps we may conclude that the 
higher a family’s place in the social scale the more generous its attitude to 
women. 

From the mosaics and, to a lesser extent, from sculpture, 1 we obtain a 
remarkably clear picture of women’s dress at Edessa at this period of history. 
The undated Family Portrait mosaic displays a family of well-to-do burghers. 
In it, the adult women wear tunics heavily embroidered along the whole length 
of the sleeves, and also at the front in the case of the mother of the family; 
over their tunic is a long robe of a different colour secured with a brooch on 
the left shoulder. Their hair is in plaits, and they have pointed slippers on 
their feet. In the somewhat modest family of the Funerary Couch mosaic 
(dated a.d. 278), the wife of the deceased is seated on an armchair with her 
feet resting on a stool, beside her husband’s couch, and has a similar, but less 
ornate, costume; while her daughter’s dress is still simpler. So, too, the Tri¬ 
pod mosaic, found in the northern cemetery area outside the city—the other 
two mosaics are from the southern cemetery area—shows an adult woman in 
plain costume, her hair falling in long curls. Young girls, in both the Family 
Portrait mosaic and the Tripod mosaic, wear no robe; their tunics are 
fastened with a broad belt. All the costumes are gaily coloured. The women 
wear jewellery, golden bracelets and a golden clasp to fasten the outer gar¬ 
ment; the statues show women wearing a necklace either of tooth-shaped 
beads or pieces of gold. 

Most striking is the head-dress of the women of Edessa, as illustrated by 
the mosaics and statues. In the Family Portrait mosaic the wealthy adult 
women wear high hats, slightly tapered at the peak. The hats are of four 
different coloured tiers, or, more probably, two bands of material of other 
colours are wound around the middle of the hat; over this is draped the 
outer robe falling on either side like a veil. 2 The same head-gear appears in 
other mosaics, in the full-length statue at Urfa, and in the funerary banquets 
on the reliefs in stone at Urfa and Kara Koprii. In the less prosperous 
family of the Tripod mosaic, however, the mother’s hat is broader and less 
high and has only one band. Here we may have a link with another type of 
head-dress. In the stone bust found at Urfa the miniature figure of the daugh¬ 
ter has the high hat of the mosaics. But her mother, Shalmath, perhaps more 
in the current fashion, has the lower hat, with one band around it, and 
draped with a cloth; it has a brooch in front. This form of head-dress 
survived until modern times. In 1844 t ^e missionary, Mr. Badger, drew at 
Urfa a sketch of a woman with a hat resembling that of Shalmath, but made 

1 Pis. 1-3, 16 b, 17 a, 12 a, b, 25b. head-dress or ‘hennin’ that was the mode in 

2 This hat is reminiscent of the steeple Europe in the fifteenth century. 
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of silver plate—and, incidentally, also wearing the necklace of tooth-shaped 
beads of the mosaics and statues of third century Edessa. 1 

Girls wore less elaborate head-gear than their elders. In the Funerary 
Couch mosaic a girl wears no hat, but has her robe simply draped around her 
head. In the Tripod mosaic another girl has a Phrygian cap like her brother. 
In the fashionable Family Portrait mosaic, a grand-daughter, standing in the 
background, has three rounded combs in her hair, a style which appears also 
in another Edessan mosaic, now destroyed. 2 

Male society at Edessa was no less fastidious in its dress. From the mosaics 
we observe that they wore shirts reaching to the knees, of a simple form in the 
case of boys. The belts of the Tripod mosaic are ornate, that of the father in 
particular, which has a double clasp. Trousers are of the familiar Iranian 
type reaching to the ankle or mid-calf; some are baggy, others less full. In 
the Tripod mosaic, the trousers of the deceased man seem to be gathered at 
the bottom with a cord held by two tassels. Boots reach to mid-calf, but in the 
elegant Family Portrait mosaic the menfolk wear slippers, cut away at the 
back (as in the Near East today), and with triangular flaps on top. 

Over his shoulder, the central personage in the Tripod mosaic carries 
what may be a cloak; and he has a triangular ornament on the front of his 
shirt. Young men in the Funerary Couch mosaic have loops on their left 
shoulder, presumably to hold a cloak. But the menfolk of the Family Por¬ 
trait mosaic wear over their shirts a narrow-sleeved quftan-like coat. The 
sons have elbow-length sleeves, whereas the father’s sleeves reach to his 
wrists, as in the dress of King Abgar on coins of the reign of Gordian III. 
This resembles the garment known in Arabic as the qaba\ a garment whose 
use had become restricted in the ninth century, but was even then still worn 
generally by the pagans of Harran. 3 All the men of the Family Portrait 
mosaic have what appear to be epaulettes on each shoulder, perhaps a sign 
of rank but apparently without parallel elsewhere. 

The father in this mosaic wears a necklace with a pendant (an unknown 
hand has removed the tesserae), while his son Ma'nu, who is probably the 
father of the young girl in the background, is adorned by a golden necklace, 
although he was evidently the youngest son. But the most distinctive feature 
of dress among the men, as among the women, of Edessa was evidently 
their head-dress. The central personage to whom a tomb is dedicated is 
always distinguished from the rest of the family by his hat. In the Funerary 
Couch mosaic he wears an elaborate form of Phrygian cap; the other male 
members of his family have their head uncovered. In the Tripod mosaic the 
children wear Phrygian caps ; 4 the head-dress of the deceased man is missing 

1 Most clearly on PI. 12 b. ‘those in charge of the administration’). It was 

2 See Pis. 1-3, 16 b. in use in Egypt at a later period. See the author’s 

3 According to Ibn al-Nadim the qaba was article, AS iii, 1953, 117. 

the dress of the ‘companions of the rulers’ (or 4 So also in the mosaic from Urfa now at 
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—the mosaic has been damaged—but one figure extends to him what must 
be a cap of state of elegant shape. In the Family Portrait mosaic, two of the 
three sons wear their hair elegantly waved; in much the same fashion, a 
figure on a second century relief at Sumatar wears his hair uncovered, but 
secured by a band, a bow and a loop at either side. The son next to the 
central figure of the Family Portrait mosaic wears a Phrygian cap, a sign 
perhaps that he is the eldest son. But the portly figure of the father is dis¬ 
tinguished by a magnificent turban. It is the only turban of this sort in the 
Edessan mosaics; the nearest we come to this fine head-gear is a hat of ostrich 
or peacock feathers, on the relief of a funerary banquet at Kara Koprii near 
Urfa. There is one allusion in literature to turbans at Edessa, and signifi¬ 
cantly it occurs in a description of a pagan festival, two or three centuries 
after this Family Portrait mosaic. We read there that the crowd celebrated the 
occasion by going up ‘to the theatre toward evening, clad in linen garments, 
wearing turbans and with their loins ungirt’. That attention was paid to 
head-gear by males also at Edessa will not surprise us. We have already 
observed that the king wore a diadem with his tiara as token of his elevation 
to the throne and that tiaras without a diadem were conferred on nobles as a 
sign of rank. 1 

The people depicted in the mosaics and statues of Edessa were evidently 
pagan. This is clear on negative grounds alone; in the inscriptions and decor 
appears none of the formulae or the symbols which are obligatory in Chris¬ 
tian and Jewish memorials. 

The Jews of Edessa looked eastward to more powerful Jewish communi¬ 
ties in north-eastern Mesopotamia. In Adiabene, the ruling family adopted 
Judaism in the first century a.d. The story of Queen Helena of Adiabene and 
her two sons was so widely current that nearly three centuries later the 
biographies of another Queen Helena, mother of Emperor Constantine the 
Great, were largely modelled on it. In the second century the Jews of Adia¬ 
bene were still numerous. But the greatest Jewish community of this region 
was at Nisibis. This was a stronghold in which Jews of northern Meso¬ 
potamia took refuge in times of persecution, because, writes Josephus, ‘the 
inhabitants, who were many, were all warlike men’. Here were stored the 
contributions of the Jews of this region to the Temple at Jerusalem. Here, 
too, was the seat of a Jewish academy, whose fame spread not only to south 
Mesopotamia, but also to Palestine; it is no accident that it was in the time 
of the celebrated Rabbi Judah ben Bathyra of Nisibis, the first of that name 
in the Talmud, that the kings of Adiabene became Jewish. 

We have observed how close were the relations between Edessa, Nisibis, 

Istanbul, and in the relief of a marble block which the only words that are certain are, ‘Of 
from Urfa which is at Istanbul too; see Pis. 17 a, our lord . . . revered ... of Shemeshgram’. 

14a. The latter carries a Syriac inscription of 1 See p. 18 above. 
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and Adiabene. 1 They were linked by the ‘silk road’. 2 Merchants had aban¬ 
doned the southerly route, across the plain of Harran, where their caravans 
were exposed to the pillage and the blackmail of the Beduins; they preferred 
the comparative safety of the route that skirted the mountains by way of 
Edessa. We are not surprised, then, to discover that the Jews of Edessa 
included merchants in cloth, and that they were men of substance. A syna¬ 
gogue stood in a prominent position in the centre of the city; another seems 
to have been situated in front of the old Cathedral church of Edessa. The 
Jews of Edessa lived on easy terms with their neighbours. They shared with 
pagans the cemetery of Kirk Magara. There, three inscriptions in Hebrew 
and one in Greek commemorate Jews, and their mixture of Hebrew, Mace¬ 
donian, Roman, and Parthian names indicates a degfee of assimilation to the 
general population. But the Jews maintained their separate identity for we 
find also a menorah engraved on the wall outside a cave. 3 The sympathies 
of the Jews seem to have been with the Parthians rather than with the 
Romans. When Trajan’s forces advanced to the East in 114-15, they were 
opposed by the Jews of Edessa, Nisibis, and Adiabene, who paid, we are 
told, a heavy price in lives for their contumacy. 

All the names of courtiers at Edessa that are mentioned in the annals are 
pagan. But Jews in the city may have been known to the king. At any rate, 
we are told that Abgar requested Tobias son of Tobias from Palestine, at 
whose house at Edessa Addai stayed, to bring the Apostle to him, and 
although much of the traditional account of the introduction of Christianity 
to Edessa is evidently unhistorical, this statement bears the stamp of truth. 
Indeed, the swift progress of Christianity at Edessa is sufficient testimony to 
the influence of the Jews. It is a truism that the advance of the new religion 
was most rapid in those places where Jews lived firmly established and in 
security. In north Mesopotamia, Christian evangelists found in the Jewish 
communities tools ready to hand for the diffusion of their faith; for they were 
close-knit congregations, respected by their neighbours, willing to accept the 
Christians as allies against the dominant paganism, well acquainted with the 
methods of analysis and argument best suited to the theological climate of the 
country, and well acquainted too with the doctrines of the Old Testament. 
The last factor is by no means the least in importance. We have alluded to 


1 See pp. 12 ff. 

a On the involvement of Jews of Nisibis in 
trade in silk see Neusner, A History of the Jews 
in Babylonia, i, ‘The Parthian Period’. 

3 Pognon, op. cit., 78 ff. All three Hebrew 
texts have peculiarities of language, which may 
be explained on dialectal grounds. One appears 
to read: ‘This is the tomb which ... its middle 
which is [to be] rented’, but both the writing 
and the interpretation are difficult. If, however, 


this inscription follows the usual formula it is 
to be translated, ‘This is the tomb of Rasha of 
M . . . agir’. The second text reads: ‘The Lord 
give rest (or ‘The Lord has given rest’) to the 
soul of Joseph’. The third is bilingual, being in 
Greek and Hebrew; the Greek is more legible 
and reads: ‘This is the tomb of Seleucus bar 
Ezad and lamia bar [. . . an]d Samuel bar 
Gord[ . . .], the Jews’. Pis. 16a, 31a.’. 
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the possibility that it was at Edessa that the Bible was translated into Syriac. 
Some passages certainly reflect orthodox Jewish interpretation. Through the 
medium of these admirable renderings into the local speech, monotheism and 
the stories of Israel were spread among the people. 

The traditional account of the evangelization of Edessa 1 makes brief 
acknowledgement of the part played by Jews. ‘The Jews also’, it declares, 
‘conversant with the Law and the Prophets, who sold soft [stuffs], were also 
persuaded and became disciples and made the Christian confession.’ Further 
evidence of the influence of the Jews at Edessa may be provided by a strange 
passage in a Syriac treatise of the third century. It states that, ‘the people of 
Mesopotamia also worshipped the Hebrew [woman] 2 Kuthbi, who saved 
Bakru 3 the patrician of Edessa from his enemies.* 4 

We have no record elsewhere of this incident, and it can scarcely be 
regarded as historical. It has been suggested that the name Kuthbi is derived 
from the common Semitic root ktb —to write, and that the word does not 
refer to a ‘Hebrew woman’ but should instead be interpreted as ‘Hebrew 
writing’. We now know that the Nabataeans worshipped a deity Kuthba 
or Kuthbai presumably ‘writing’; and writing is regarded by Arabs as a 
special skill of the Nabataeans. The rulers of Edessa were, we have deduced, 
Nabataeans. But here writing is associated with Jews. We may assume that the 
Edessans knew of the Jewish practice of affixing a Biblical text to the doors of 
a house or the gates of a city ( mezuzah ); this practice was certainly observed 
by the Jews of Palmyra. 5 And, indeed, the Talmud informs us that the Jews 
of Adiabene were so devoted to the practice that they placed the mezuzah 
outside their lodgings wherever they travelled. It may, then, have been from 
the Jews that Edessans derived their deep regard for the sacred letter which 
they affixed to the gate of their city, as we shall observe in a later chapter. 6 


The last hundred years of the monarchy at Edessa was a time of religious 
ferment throughout the Near East. Orthodox Christianity contended with 
the theories of the followers of Marcion; the Gnostic schools, notably that of 


1 Doctrine of Addai. 

1 The late variant, ‘Arab (woman)’, should 
be rejected. 

3 It has been suggested that Bakru is to be 
identified with Paqor who reigned at Edessa 
in 34-29 b.C. In 40 B.c., shortly before he came 
to the throne, another Paqor, king of Parthia, 
invaded Syria and intervened in the domestic 

quarrels of the Maccabean rulers of Palestine. 
The Parthians opposed Herod of Judea; and 
this is reflected in the tradition of Edessa that 
it was their king Paqor who carried out a 

campaign against Herod. The passage in 
‘Pseudo-Melito’, however, is too obscure to 

admit of historical explanation. 


4 The passage here, from the text incorrectly 
ascribed to Melito (p. 35 above), is difficult. 
The term for ‘saved’ is unusual, although it is 
found elsewhere; the word ‘patrician’ (Syriac 
abaya) occurs nowhere else, but cf, p. 69 
below. The words ‘Bakru the patrician’ could 
be a misreading of the Syriac letters of ‘Ab- 
gar Ukkama’—but one would expect the 
reverse process, for the name of Abgar Ukkama 
was too well known to invite ‘correction’. 

5 Bible texts, notably Deut. 6 : 4-9, have 
been found affixed to the lintels of doorposts 
at Palmyra. 

6 PP- 75 f- 
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Valentinus, devised complex schemes of cosmogony and philosophy, and 
the ground was being prepared for the Manichaean doctrines based upon 
dualistic conceptions of the forces of creation. The syncretistic temper of the 
times is well illustrated by the strange sect of the Elkesaites. The doctrines of 
the Elkesaites were an intermixture of Judaism, Christianity, and paganism: 
the acknowledgement of a single god, the rejection of earlier prophets, the 
veneration of water as the source of life, belief in the male and female prin¬ 
ciple of Christ and the Holy Spirit, and belief in reincarnation—for Jesus was 
reincarnated, the sect held, in their prophet-founder Elkesai. The latter was 
alleged to have come from a city, ‘Serai’, in Parthia. Parthia, it should be 
recalled, comprises also the area of Harran and Edessa, and the name Serai 
(from the Chinese term for silk) may allude to the silk trade which brought 
prosperity to the inhabitants of those cities. 

At Harran, the so-called ‘Sabians’ (according to texts written at a late date 
but describing the practices of an earlier period) directed their prayers to 
spiritual beings which acted as intermediaries between men and a Supreme 
Deity; these beings inhabit and guide the planets, that stand to them in the 
relation of the body to the spirit. The activity of these spiritual beings 
produces movement in space, and this creates material things, plants and 
animals and men. But matter is bad by nature, and human beings have 
prejudices and passions: only through the influence of the spiritual beings 
are they endowed with love and amity, knowledge and feeling. The Sabians 
therefore rejected the teaching that a human prophet can mediate between 
man and the Supreme Deity. They did not believe in resurrection in the 
conventional sense, but every 36,425 years, they maintained, a new order of 
men, animals, and plants is created afresh. 

That Gnosticism, bom of Oriental theism and Hellenistic philosophy, was 
familiar to Edessans is evident from a memorial inscription which has already 
been cited. 1 There are undoubtedly Gnostic elements, too, in the Acts of 
Thomas, composed probably at this period, in part possibly at Edessa itself. 
In the writings of Bardaisan also, scholars have discovered Gnostic philo¬ 
sophy and there is some basis for their assertion. A hymn attributed to 
Bardaisan maintains that first there existed five basic elements: wind, fire, 
light, water, and darkness or matter. From these warring elements the Logos 
arranged the universe; Bardaisan here follows the theories of Hermogenes. 2 
In the Book of the Laws of Countries, members of the school of Bardaisan are 
seen to wrestle with the problems of good and evil, free will and fate. The 
workings of human nature and man’s outer circumstances, it is affirmed, 
depend on fate, but his moral decisions are free, and faith is all important: 

. . . Those who have not faith . . . are not competent to speak and to instruct, and they 
do not easily incline themselves to hear. For they . . . have no confidence upon which 
1 See p. 34 above. 2 Cf. p. 37 above. 
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they may hope. . . . But [God] exalted [man] by Freewill above many things and made 
him equal with the angels.. .. The nature of man is ... that he should be born and grow 
up and beget children and grow old . . . and that he should die. But that everything is 
not in our will is apparent.. . . Rubies and honour and health and sickness and children 
and various objects of desire are subject to Fortune and are not in our own power. 
But. . . just as we see that Fortune crushes Nature, so we can also see the Freewill of 
men repelling and crushing Fortune itself; but not in everything. For it is proper that 
the three things, Nature, Fortune, and Freewill should be maintained in their lives 
until ... the measure and the number be fulfilled, as it seemed good before Him who 
ordained how should be the life and perfection of all creatures and the state of all Beings 
and Natures. 

Bardaisan denied the resurrection of the body. Like the followers of 
Elkesai, he held that the body has some admixture of impurity; it would not 
be recreated by a holy God. St. Ephraim considered this doctrine heretical. 
Bardaisan, however, believed in the resurrection of the soul. He was philoso¬ 
pher and astrologer rather than theologian; and he sought to reconcile 
Christian beliefs with the Hellenized astrology of the ‘Chaldeans’ and his 
own philosophical speculations. 1 His individualistic outlook could not but 
clash with orthodox dogma. Nevertheless, the heretical views ascribed to 
him by Christian theologians at a later date may be little more than the 
projection of their own arguments in defence of orthodox doctrine; the fact 
that these arguments were bitter may indicate that the followers of Bardaisan 
at his native Edessa at one time outnumbered those who professed ‘orthodox’ 
Christianity. 

The philosophy of the Gnostics could, however, appeal only to an elect 
few. It did not provide the framework of ritual observance that would retain 
the loyalty of the populace. Before we assemble the evidence for the religious 
beliefs and practices of pagan Edessa we must consider, however summarily, 
those of cult centres with which Edessa had direct contact. 

Mention has been made of the association between Edessa and Palmyra. At 
Palmyra a prominent role in the pantheon was occupied by astral deities— 
principally Bel, the ancestral solar god, and Malakbel, Yarhibol and 'Aglibol, 
who were, respectively, solar and lunar deities, Beltis, the consort of Bel, 
Shemesh, the sun god, Nabu (Mercury), Be'elshamin, god of the heavens, 
and also 'Athar'atha (Atargatis), perhaps 'Athar with the attributes of 'Atha, 
who was regarded as the deity of the sea or lake or as the Tyche, the ‘palla¬ 
dium’ of the city. Palmyra had its triads of gods: Bel, Yarhibol, and 'Aglibol; 
or Be'elshamin, 'Aglibol, and Malakbel. At Harran, too, which lay at no 
great distance from Edessa, it was a planet deity, Sin the moon god, that 
ruled the pantheon; he is mentioned in records as far back as the nineteenth 
century b.c. and his emblem is found over a wide area. But Sin was also the 

1 Contact between the Book of the Laws of been established by T. H. Nissen, ZNW, ix. 
Countries, and later Christian writings has 1908, 190, 315. 
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dominant member of a triad, to which belonged the sun, and Ishtar or Venus j 1 
and the other planetary deities, Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, and Mercury, were 
worshipped at Harran by the so-called Sabians until the eleventh century a.d. 

Mabbog, Greek Bambyce, 2 better known as Hierapolis, the holy City, was 
linked to Edessa by an important highroad. Both cities were regular staging 
points along the route which crossed the Euphrates at Zeugma (but from the 
second century a.d. at Caeciliana near Mabbog) and led to Nisibis in 
the east and Singara in the south-east. Ptolemy and Chinese sources of the 
third century show the route to have been used by caravans travelling 
between Antioch and the Far East. Already in the first century a.d. the neo- 
Pythagorean philosopher, Apollonius of Tyana, passed through Hierapolis 
on his celebrated journey to India, and the same way was probably taken by 
the Indian embassy which visited the Roman Emperor in about a.d. 218 in 
the time of Bardaisan. The close link between Hierapolis and Edessa in both 
trade and war continued long after the fall of the Aryu dynasty. But the fame 
of the temple of Hierapolis was widespread. It derived its wealth, according 
to Lucian of Samosata, from worshippers in Babylonia and Assyria, as well 
as from Cilicia, Phoenicia, and Arabia, and even from Egypt and Ethiopia. 
With Edessa it had specially close connection; Strabo even confuses the two 
cities, ‘Bambyce lies four parasangs 3 distant from the river [Euphrates], and 
they call it both Edessa and Hierapolis, and in it they worship the Syrian 
goddess Atargatis.’ Bardaisan, the philosopher of Edessa, is said by a late 
but persistent tradition to have passed his early years at Hierapolis and to 
have been instructed there by a pagan priest. The link between the cities 
survived in Christian times; the envoy of Abgar to Jerusalem is held to have 
passed through Hierapolis, and this city remained on the route of pilgrims, 
as well as of armies, from Antioch to the East. 4 

The chief deity at Hierapolis was the Mother Goddess, Atargatis, or 
'Athar'atha, Syriac Tar'atha, known to the people of Western Asia under 
many names, but identified in Greek as Hera. Her Hierapolitan cult was car¬ 
ried to Europe; it was widely observed in the cities of Syria and Mesopo¬ 
tamia. Her consort was Hadad or Zeus, and a triad was completed by a 
young god, called in Greek Apollo. Side by side with this triad, other planet¬ 
ary deities were worshipped at Hierapolis, for example the sun, Atlas 
(perhaps Kronos, Saturn), Hermes (Nabu, Mercury), Eileithyia, Aphrodite 

1 Arabic 'Uzza, cf. 'Aziz, p. 106 n. i below, nina and her two daughters, were conducted to 

2 Botnbyx is the silkworm of the Near East, Hierapolis by their military escort, after fleeing 

while Chinese silk is termed sericum. to Edessa in 305 or 306; they drowned them- 

3 About twenty-three kilometres. selves in the river nearby. (This martyrology 

4 Constantius took the road through Hiera- may, however, be legend rather than history.) 
polis on his return to the west from Edessa in In, probably, the middle of the fifth century 
361, and the same route was followed in the Egeria travelled through Hierapolis on her 
other direction by Julian when he invaded pilgrimage to the shrine of St. Thomas at 
Parthian Mesopotamia. The martyrs, Dom- Edessa. See further pp. 78, 216 n. 3. 
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(Venus). Within this pattern Atargatis was regarded as the moon, Hadad as 
Jupiter, Apollo, in warlike costume, as Mars. 

The great temple of Bel at Palmyra stood in the middle of an esplanade of 
Corinthian columns nearly fourteen metres high; around it was a wall, and 
the entrance was from the west. At Harran the arrangement and order of 
temples built to the planets, and the heights of the idols seem to have con¬ 
formed to the distance from the earth of each planet as calculated by 
astronomers. Each temple had its peculiar shape and colour, the idol was of 
a particular substance and to each deity was allotted his day of the week. 1 At 
Hierapolis the temple to Atargatis was surrounded by a wall; it was orientated 
to the east, the entrance was from the north. It was ablaze with gold and sweet 
with incense. In an inner shrine, open to the air, which only certain priests 
might enter, stood three golden statues: Atargatis, borne on lions, carried in 
one hand a sceptre, in the other a distaff, on her head were rays and a tower, 
and she had the attributes of several goddesses including Athene, Aphrodite, 
and Selene; Hadad, borne on bulls, had the attributes of Zeus; and between 
the two was an emblem, called ‘Semeion’ by the people of the country 2 , 
resembling the standard of the Roman legions, and surmounted by a dove. 
Elsewhere in the temple were idols of the other deities, and only the sun was 
represented by a throne without a statue. Apollo, according to one source, was 
shown in armour, with a spear in his right hand, a flower in his left. Outside 
the temple stood statues of demigods with animal attributes, and of kings and 
queens, heroes and priests, and a bronze altar. 

The temple personnel at Palmyra were dressed in long-sleeved white 
robes falling to the calves, on their heads they wore a high conical bonnet, and 
their feet were bare. 3 The same costume was worn by the numerous priests 
at Hierapolis. But there the High Priest, who was elected to his office for one 
year, alone wore purple robes and a golden tiara. Also at Hierapolis there 
were a lower order of temple attendants who were musicians with pipes and 
flutes, a number of women possessed by frenzy, and men who, under the 
emotional sway of the music of flutes and tambourines, of singing, gesticu¬ 
lation, and dancing, castrated themselves outside the temple of the Mother 
Goddess. Special dress was worn by crowds of pilgrims who performed 
ritual sacrifice; the pilgrims for each city were instructed by a host, ‘whom 
the Assyrians called “teacher” ’. 

Temple ceremonial at Palmyra, as elsewhere, included sacrifice, the offer¬ 
ing of libations and incense, and the recital of prayers. Worshippers held 
up their right hand in a gesture of adoration, in their left hand they grasped 
a flower or a bunch of twigs as an aspergillum; sometimes they held cups, 

1 Details are given in the present writer’s ‘Assyrians’. 

‘The Sabian Mysteries’, in E. Bacon, ed., 3 This is admirably illustrated in tableaux 
Vanished Civilizations, 1963, 201. of the latter half of the first century a.d. at 

2 Lucian, de Dea syra, refers to them as Dura Europos. 
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perhaps of wine. At Dura Europos by the Euphrates, not far from its 
junction with the Khabur, are painted representations of the rites of Palmyra 
probably of the first century a.d. A figure in priestly dress dips, with his 
right hand, a branch or plant into a high vase, with three bulbous protuber¬ 
ances near the top and a fluted base, resting upon a tripod; the vase is filled 
with a transparent liquid, possibly holy water. In the priest’s left hand are a 
ewer, a bowl and two knives. Another priest, a bowl and two knives in his 
right hand, appears to throw incense, with his left hand, into a burning 
censer. The act of plunging a branch, presumably for lustration, into a vase 
is repeated in other tableaux at Dura, but the officiant may, evidently, be a 
layman for in one painting he is depicted not in priestly garments. At Harran 
worshippers prayed towards the north (less probably, according to some 
writers, to the south) at sunrise, noon, and sunset; they performed ablution 
before prayer. There, too, they wore a special costume appropriate to the 
planet to whom their supplications were addressed, and made offerings 
appropriate to the deity. A late account, from the ninth century a.d., des¬ 
cribes the procession of a sacrificial black bull festooned with garlands and 
bells and escorted by singers and musicians. At Hierapolis sacrifice was made 
twice daily, to Hadad in silence, but to Atargatis with violent musical 
accompaniment. Sometimes the animal victims were thrown to their death; 
the same fate befell children sacrificed by their parents. 

A significant role is played at all these shrines, as at others in the ancient 
Near East, by running water. At Palmyra the great temple of Bel stood 
beside a brook flowing from the sacred spring of Ephca; 1 each year gifts were 
thrown into the sulphurous waters of the spring as an offering to its numen, 
and perhaps oracles were sought and given. A temple of the moon near 
Harran was at the ‘Sabian’ shrine of the ‘idol of the water’ who had returned 
to the well outside the city after a flight to India, 2 and there ceremonies were 
carried out on the twentieth day of each month, and especially on the twen¬ 
tieth of Nisan. 3 At Hierapolis, too, were hydrophoric rites; water was brought 
there twice yearly from the ‘sea’, and poured into a chasm outside the temple 
with complex and obscure ritual. 4 In the temple were statues of mermaids. 
The water flowed into a lake in close proximity to the temple in which were 

1 An early Syriac text recounts the myth, reputed founder of the temple of Hierapolis; 
widespread in different forms throughout the D. Chwolson, Ssabier und der Ssabismus, 1856, 
Near East, of Balthi (cf. Beltis at Palmyra), the ii, 40, 300. 

queen of Cyprus who loved Tammuz, prince 3 The calendar of the ‘Sabians’ is said to 
of Phoenicia; when her lover was killed in the have included also solemn rites of bathing at 
Lebanon by her jealous husband, Hephaestus, Serug. 

she remained at Gebal and died in the city 4 Cf. the Oration of ‘Melito’: ‘. . . The 
Aphaca (cf. Ephca at Palmyra) where Tammuz Magi charged Simi, the daughter of Hadad, 
was buried. that she should draw water from the sea and 

2 The text reads at this point, ‘in the days of cast it into the well [in a wood at Mabbog], in 
Asta’ followed by a variant ‘Troinicos’, perhaps order that the [unclean] spirit should not come 
reflecting a form of the name Stratonice, a up [and] commit injury’. 
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fish of immense size, sacred to Atargatis. The fish were never eaten; some 
were so tame, relates Lucian, that they came when summoned by name, and 
one carried a design in gold on its fin. In the middle of the lake was an altar 
to which devotees of the goddess swam and performed religious ceremonies. 
The lake was visited on solemn occasions by the deities, led by Hera. There 
was a lake of sacred fish at the temple of Atargatis at Delos, and similar 
lakes were to be found at other temples in Palestine, Syria, Asia Minor, and 
elsewhere; Xenophon in the Anabasis remarks on the lake of fish that he 
visited by the Chalys near Aleppo. 1 Aelian, who was a contemporary of 
Bardaisan, alludes to a legend that Hera bathed at a source of the Khabur 
after her union with Zeus; there, we are told, the air is always fragrant, and 
tame fish leap (ctkiptcoctiv) in shoals. Not far away in modern times is a small 
lake of sacred fish at the main source of the Balikh, 'Ain al-'Arus, also called 
after Abraham 'Ain Khalil al-Rahman, fifty kilometres south-south-east of 
Urfa; nearby are two springs, to which are attributed healing qualities. 
Twenty kilometres east of 'Ain al-'Arus is another source of the Balikh called 
'Ain Seloq. 

In the temple courtyard at Hierapolis roamed tame lions, bears, eagles, 
horses, and great oxen. The beginning of spring was marked by the most 
important festival of the year, of which examples may be found elsewhere in 
the Near East, a circumambulation of images of deities, and then the solemn 
conflagration of trees to which offerings of animals and garments and pre¬ 
cious metal had been attached. Curious and apparently without parallel was 
the Hierapolitan rite of two wooden columns, some sixty metres high 
(according to Lucian) at the entrance of the Temple to the north. Lucian 
ascribes to them phallic significance. One carried inscriptions dedicated, 
Lucian tells us, by Dionysos to Hera. Twice a year a man, with a rope around 
his waist, would climb one of the columns, mounting as one climbs a date- 
palm in Arabia or Egypt, with the help of projections up the height of the 
column. Having arrived at the top, he would lower another rope and hoist 
up wood, clothing, and other objects in which he sat ‘as it were in a nest’. 
He remained on the summit for seven days, and made supplication—for what 
is uncertain; either that no flood should come again upon the earth or for the 
welfare of the people, especially for the devout who brought gifts to the foot 
of the column. If this phallobates fell asleep he would be roused to his 
duties by a scorpion. 

At Palmyra and at Dura we have evidence of the reverence paid to the 
dead. Outside the city walls were grottoes in which the dead were buried; 
the wealthy erected for themselves funerary towers, some several storeys 
high. The dead, mummified and often with death masks, were laid on loculi. 
These tombs, or houses of eternity, sometimes had inscriptions cursing the 

1 See especially F. J. Dolger, Der heilige Fisch, 1922. 
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impious who might disturb the dead. They were decorated with sculpture or 
paintings. Here are depicted the conventional eagle and winged Victory; in 
some tombs the deceased is portrayed standing or reclining as at a banquet, 
often with members of his family, the mistress of the house holding a 
distaff or spindle. The figures are dressed in formal, ornate costume. Some¬ 
times the dead person has a crown, or a palm, or a tablet or a roll of parch¬ 
ment. A man, but not a woman or child, may hold a cup of wine, evidence 
that only men participated in the banquets which were so frequent a feature 
of daily life. These banquets probably had religious significance, since wine 
was sacred to the god Bel. At Harran there was a complex scheme of mys¬ 
teries, of which we have garbled accounts from a late Arabic source, and 
mysteries may well have figured in the Atargatis cult at Hierapolis. 

When, now, we turn to Edessa under the monarchy, we find that its 
inhabitants worshipped the planets like their neighbours of Palmyra, Harran, 
and Hierapolis. Observation of the stars was the link, indeed, between 
popular religion and the complex cosmological schemes of the philosophers. 
Bardaisan, as we have mentioned, was a skilled astrologer and wrote a treatise 
on the conjunction of the planets, and the Book of the Laws of Countries which 
was the work of his school shows familiarity with astrological concepts. One of 
the gates of Edessa was called Beth Shemesh, after the temple of the sun that 
must have stood there. 1 The crescent moon is depicted on coins of Edessa at 
this period; on the tiara of King Abgar it is accompanied by one, two, or three 
stars. 2 The planets appear in the personal names of Edessans, in Syriac texts, 
both at Urfa itself and in its immediate neighbourhood, on the walls of tombs, 
on mosaic floors, and in literature. Among them, to cite only a few, are 
‘maidservant of Sin (the moon)’, ‘servant of Bel (Jupiter)’, ‘greeting of 'Atha 
(Venus)’, ‘Shemesh (the sun) has determined’, ‘servant of Nabu (Mercury)’. 

Mention of other astral deities is found at Edessa. ZYDallat and other 
theophorous names combined with Allat show that some Edessans wor¬ 
shipped that goddess, in common with the pagans of Arabia. The name Bar 
Kalba at Edessa and at Sumatar Harabesi 3 suggests the worship of the Dog 
star. The sixth-century poet Jacob of Serug, who lived most of his life at 
Edessa and Batnae, maintains that at Harran was a deity with the strange 
title of ‘Mar(i) (lord) of his dogs’; perhaps this means the hunter Orion, at 
whose heels are the constellations Canis major and Canis minor. A striking 
passage in the Doctrine of Addai describes the scene at Edessa at the time of 
the introduction of Christianity: 

I saw this city that it abounded greatly in paganism which is against God. Who is this 
Nabu, a fashioned idol to which ye bow down, and Bel which ye honour ? Behold, there 

1 Cf. pp. 184 f. 

z Other coins of Edessa have one or two or four stars without a crescent. 

3 On this site, see p. 56 below. 
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are among you those who worship Bath Nikal like the men of Harran your neighbours, 
and Tar'atha like the men of Mabbog, and the Eagle like the Arabs , 1 a n d the sun and 
moon as others who are like you. Do not be led astray by the rays of the luminaries or 
the gleaming star. 

We have discussed the worship of Nabu, Bel, and Tar'atha (Atargatis) of 
Mabbog, and the sun and moon. Bath Nikal is no doubt daughter of Ningal, 
consort of Sin the moon deity, and herself perhaps to be identified with 
Tar'atha. The Eagle may be the term given, as it was by later Arabs, to the 
constellation of the Lyre, which includes one of the brightest stars in the 
northern hemisphere. It may, on the other hand, be the symbol of Jupiter. 
In the fragmentary Animal mosaic in Sehitlik Mahallesi at Urfa, 2 all that 
remains of the centre are outstretched wings and a hand grasping a staff. 
Perhaps this is a representation of Zeus and his eagle; perhaps it told the 
myth of Ganymede. 

We meet with legends, in the Syriac literature of Edessa of this period, 
that have much in common with those of contemporary cities, particularly of 
Hierapolis. In the Doctrine of Addai, on the introduction of Christianity to 
Edessa, the Apostle relates the discovery of the Cross at Jerusalem by 
Queen Protonice, wife of Emperor Claudius. The queen’s name may be a 
variant of Stratonice, wife of the king of Assyria, and one of the reputed 
founders of the temple of Hierapolis. Protonice in this story obviously 
reflects Helena, mother of Constantine the Great, whom history credits with 
the finding of the Cross. But local legend confused this Helena with an 
earlier queen Helena, who was renowned for her adoption of Judaism and 
her largess to the temple at Jerusalem, and the latter was queen of Adiabene, 
which was popularly called ‘Assyria’. 3 In the Syriac Oration, too, incorrectly 
ascribed to Melito of Sardis we read that: 

the Syrians worshipped 'Athi of Adiabene who sent the daughter of Belat, the woman- 
physician and she healed Simi, daughter of Hadad king of Syria; after a time, when 
leprosy came upon Hadad himself, 'Athi entreated Elisha the Hebrew and he came and 
healed him of his leprosy. 

These names remind us of the cult of Hierapolis—Hadad and 'Athi ('Atha, 
'Athar'atha) are its chief deities, and Simi is the Semeion, the golden em¬ 
blem that stood between them in the inner shrine of the temple. 'Atha, 
however, was worshipped also at Edessa. 4 The cure of leprosy by Elisha the 
Hebrew echoes the healing of Abgar of Edessa of a sickness, by some identi¬ 
fied with leprosy, by another Hebrew, the Apostle Addai. 5 

Finally, another passage of this Oration declares, ‘Concerning Nabu that 
is in Mabbog what shall I write ? That it is the image of Orpheus the Thracian 
magus all the priests in Mabbog know.’ It has been suggested that the 

1 Syriac, 'Arbaye. * Cf. p. 50. 

2 See p. 32. 5 Leprosy and lepers were carefully avoided 

3 See pp. 68-70 below. by the pagans of Harran. 
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confusion between Nabu and Orpheus derives from a misinterpretation of 
the symbols of this image; the tablet and stylus of the planet-god have been 
mistaken for the musical instruments of the legendary bard. Music played, 
we have noted, a prominent part in the temple at Hierapolis. It was equally 
prominent at Edessa. 1 But there is a more striking analogy: in the Eyiip 
Mahallesi at Urfa the beautiful Orpheus mosaic has been found. 2 The 
musician is seated, a lyre in his hand; around him are a lion, a gazelle, and 
birds in attitudes of becoming docility. The Orpheus theme had acquired 
a considerable following in Rome’s eastern provinces, and a variation on the 
motif is probably to be identified in the representation of David in the syna¬ 
gogue at Dura Europos. More significantly, the Orpheus mosaic of Edessa 
was set up in a.d. 228, in the reign of Alexander Severus, who was Syrian by 
origin. He had been proclaimed Emperor in 222; in 231, three years after 
the mosaic had been completed, he passed through Edessa on his way to the 
East. A biography of the Emperor informs us that busts of Abraham, Jesus, 
Apollonius of Tyana, and Orpheus stood together in his private chapel. The 
cult of Orpheus was evidently acceptable at Edessa, as at Hierapolis, in the 
syncretistic atmosphere of that time. Its diffusion stemmed from the attrac¬ 
tion of its mysteries, their teaching of recompense in an after-world and 
particularly the feeling of reassurance and security which they imparted in 
an age of emotional and social unrest. 

The priests of Edessa, as of the neighbouring shrines, wore a high head¬ 
dress or tiara like the nobles. The High Priest, however, wore special gar¬ 
ments, much the same as those of his counterpart at Hierapolis. A martyrology 
of Edessa tells us that the ‘chief and ruler of all the priests was greatly 
honoured above all his comrades. And he was clad in splendid and magnifi¬ 
cent vestments, and a silken (tiara) embossed with figures of gold was set 
upon his head.’ We shall see later that the High Priest at Edessa, as elsewhere 
in Osrhoene, and as at Hierapolis, seems to have been nominated for one 
year only. 

Outside the temple at Hierapolis stood statues of demigods, heroes, kings, 
and priests; below the Citadel mount at Edessa were statues of the kings of 
the Aryu dynasty. So too, at Edessa a great pagan altar which later writers 
vaguely ascribed to the Seleucids stood below the Citadel mount. There were 
evidently other altars at Edessa. Of one we read in the Doctrine of Addai 
‘What is the great altar which ye have built in the midst of this town, to 
which ye come and go and on which ye pour libations to demons and sacrifices 
to devils ?’ At a festival in Nisan : 3 

the whole city assembled near the great altar which was in the midst of the town opposite 
the office of Records , 4 all the gods having been assembled and having been adorned and 

1 See p. 34. 2 Pi. 44. J April. 

4 A slight emendation of the text is required to give this meaning. 
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seated in honour, both Nabu and Bel with their companions. All the priests were 
offering sweet incense and libations, and the odour of the holocausts was diffused and 
sheep and oxen were slaughtered, and the sound of music and the drum was heard in all 
the town. 


This altar was permitted, even according to the tendentious Doctrine of Addai, 
to survive into the Christian period. The chief priests of Edessa, fired by 
zeal for the new religion, are said to have ‘run and thrown down the altars on 
which they sacrificed before Nabu and Bel—except the great altar in the 
midst of the town.’ 

It is possible that at Edessa were observed also some less conventional 
features of the cults of her neighbours. Elsewhere in Osrhoene, temples seem 
to have faced eastwards like that of Hierapolis. 1 But exactly as at Hierapolis 
there were two great columns at the north entrance to the temple (according 
to Lucian of Samosata), one bearing a dedication by Dionysos to Hera, so it 
may be no coincidence that the great columns with Corinthian capitals on 
the Citadel mount at Edessa stand also on the edge of the cliff to the north of 
a complex of buildings. One of the Edessan columns, too, bears a dedication, 
not to a goddess but to a queen. 2 The statue of Queen Shalmath looked 
towards the city below. Twice a year, it will be recalled, one of the columns 
at Hierapolis was climbed by a representative of the cult to pray either that 
no deluge should again afflict the earth or that the pious should prosper. 3 By 
some scholars the practice has been associated with the activities of stylites, 4 
for Edessa was also celebrated for its stylites. 5 Nor should we ignore the fact 
that the winter palace of Abgar was erected on the Citadel mount (beside a 
temple?) to avoid a repetition of the disaster of 201, when his palace by the 
fish-pools was destroyed by flood waters, 6 since the phallobates of Hierapolis 
may have implored the deities never again to send flood waters on the earth. 

Much of this is surmise. In some practices, however, the analogy between 
Edessa and the neighbouring cult centres is certain. The flower in the hand 
of the statue of Apollo at Hierapolis finds a parallel in the Tripod mosaic. 7 
There a male personage proffers what may be a cap of state ; 8 to his right a 
female figure holds in her right hand a small golden or yellow object, perhaps 
a jewel, but more probably a flower. More striking is the gesture with two 


1 Cf. 56 f. below on Sumatar Harabesi. 

2 For a possible explanation see p. 56 below' 
on the role of Abgar in the development of 
religion at Edessa. 

3 He ascended by means of wooden bosses. 
The stone bosses at Edessa have a different 

function, p. 26 above. Has Lucian misunder¬ 

stood the function of the bosses on the Hiera- 

politan columns ? 

* This interpretation has been rejected by 

other scholars, notably H. Delehaye, Les Saints 


stylites, 1923. 

5 p. 109 below. The father of Simeon Sty¬ 
lites the Younger, it should be added, was a 
native of Edessa. 

6 Lucian’s statement that the phallobates of 
Hierapolis made himself a ‘nest’ on the top of 
the columns recalls the use of minarets and 
other high buildings throughout this region by 
storks; no one disturbs their nests, PI. 33 b. 

7 PI. 3 - 

8 See p. 41 above. 
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leaves in the hand of the figure of the deceased in the Family Portrait mosaic. 
This is to be related to the scene of the Tripod mosaic where the deceased 
extends a leaf towards a vase standing on a tripod and containing probably 
holy water. We have here an exact parallel to a ritual of Palmyra in which 
the deceased grasps a flower or a bunch of twigs. The action is illustrated in 
yet greater detail in the tableaux of Dura Europos where the officiant, not 
necessarily a priest, holds out a branch towards a vase of liquid standing 
on a tripod, as in the Tripod mosaic. The deity, to whom the rite is 
directed, is suggested by a relief and a statue of Atargatis at Hatra; 1 in the 
former the goddess holds a leaf in her right hand, in the latter in her left 
hand. 

Edessa, like Hierapolis and other cult-centres of the area, was celebrated 
for a well of healing waters that was, as we shall see, a holy place in the 
Christian period and later. Rites of incubation are performed there, indeed, 
to the present day. 2 Like Hierapolis, Edessa had its sacred fish. The statuettes 
of tritons, now in the Urfa museum, recall the reliefs of figures, half women, 
half fish, found at Membig (Mabbog) by travellers in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. A more certain analogy is to be seen in the two pools 
of Edessa, which are, like the famous pools of Hierapolis, full of carp of remark¬ 
able size and in astonishing numbers. Egeria, who examined them in, 
probably, the fifth century, observed that she had ‘never seen fish of such 
size, so gleaming and succulent’. In the nineteenth century, the English 
missionary Badger was told that the fish were never eaten by the Moslems of 
Urfa—although, he adds, Christians often partook of ‘the forbidden dainty, 
the fish being easily secured in the streams which flow from the pond through 
the gardens. They generally cook them with wine sauce, and declare them 
excellent.’ 3 Still today the fish are treated as sacred, and are never caught. 
They are fed with bread, and so tame are they that they will leap inches out 
of the water to snatch at morsels of food. 4 

Remarkably enough, the same features are reflected in Aelian’s description 
of the pools at the source of the Khabur, and there too, we are provided with 
an association with the cults of Hera at Hierapolis and Edessa. The pools of 
the Khabur were, we are informed, sacred to Hera, and, like an echo of the 
‘leaping’ river of Edessa, the Scirtos or Daisan, its shoals of fish are said to 
leap (axipTcoCTiu). Has Aelian confused the source of the Khabur with the 
source of the Balikh, that today has sacred fish and nearby springs with 
healing properties? A source of the Balikh is named after the patriarch 

1 On Hatra see also p. 60 below. 4 See photograph on PI. yb. The pools were 

2 Cf. p. 72 below. examined by Tavernier in 1644. He remarked 

3 Niebuhr, who visited Urfa in 1766, also that they ‘were so full of fish that if you throw 

states that the fish were sometimes eaten in spite them in a little bread they will follow you from 
of the veneration with which they were re- place to place as you walk by the side of the 
garded; so, too, Buckingham in 1823. pond’. 
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Abraham, like the northern pool of Edessa, the Birket Ibrahim, whose fish 
are ‘Abraham’s fish’. 1 The Balikh has another source, not far away, and this 
is called 'Ain Seloq, the fountain of Seleucus; and it may be conjectured that 
the name of the southern pool at Urfa, Zulha, is a corrupt form of the same 
name, Seloq. 

Reverence for the dead was a feature of the cult-centres of this region. We 
have, however, no more than one written allusion to funeral ceremonial in 
Osrhoene, that is in the inscription of the tomb-tower of Serrin, dated a . d . 73. 
It invokes a curse on the person who may disturb the dead man’s remains 
and, it continues, ‘sons who shall cast dust upon his eyes shall not be found 
for him’. 2 As we have observed, the cave-tombs and funerary towers of 
Palmyra had their counterpart at Edessa. The bodies of the deceased were 
laid upon the platforms of the loculi. The relief at Deyr Yakup provides an 
excellent illustration of the method employed. The figure there lies face 
upward, his head resting upon a cushion and wearing a formal high head¬ 
dress to signify his status as priest or noble. 3 A common decoration of the 
cave-tombs was the ritual banquet, for it appears in the reliefs of no fewer 
than two tombs outside Urfa and two tombs at Kara Kopru near Urfa, and 
also in one mosaic at Urfa itself—evidence that it may have been as important 
an element in Edessan life as it was at Palmyra and elsewhere. One of the 
reliefs near Edessa is accompanied by an inscription which informs us that the 
tomb was made for a certain Seleucus in a . d . 201-2. Beside him stand his 
wife, and son and daughter. A more striking picture of a funerary banquet is 
shown in the mosaic, which is dated a . d . 278. The deceased man reclines, his 
left elbow resting on a cushion (as in the reliefs of Palmyra) and in his hand 
a stoup of wine. The couch is inlaid and has ornate carved legs. To the left 
of the dead man, his wife in elegant robes and a high head-dress is seated in 
an armchair, her feet on a footstool. Around him are his six children, one 
holding a napkin, the other what may be a spice-box. 4 

We have observed that Bardaisan rejected the theory of corporeal re¬ 
surrection but believed in the survival of the soul. Nevertheless some pagans 
in Osrhoene must have maintained belief in the actual resurrection of the 
body also. One tomb inscription at Edessa warns that ‘he who shall move my 
bones—may he have no latter end’ ; s and the Serrin inscription declares that 
the devout will be blessed by all the gods and ‘dwelling and life shall he have’, 
presumably in the world to come. The two points of view are well elaborated 
by two mosaics at Edessa found in recent years. The Orpheus mosaic points 
to the existence at Edessa of the cult whose followers observed forms 
of ceremonial and moral self-abnegation; they avoided contact with birth 
and death, and abstained from animal foods and other possible causes of 

1 Cf. pp. 2, 49 above. 2 See p. 23 n. 4 above. 3 Cf. pp. 18, 52; PI. 396. 

4 PI. 25 b, 2. s See p. 59 below. 
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pollution. They did so in order, as they felt, to safeguard the purity of the 
soul so that ultimately it would arise free from uncleanness. They main¬ 
tained, like Bardaisan, the immortality of the soul. The theme of the Phoenix 
mosaic, on the other hand, dated a.d. 235-6, reflects a different view. It 
depicts a tomb in the shape of a conventional arcosolium; above it stands 
a wreathed pillar, and surmounting the whole is the phoenix, symbol 
of the renewal of life. 1 Only when the funeral rites are properly con¬ 
ducted, we may conclude, will resurrection follow, that is, resurrection of 
the body. 

It is evident that paganism at Edessa incorporated much of the beliefs 
and practices of neighbouring cult-centres, notably those of Hierapolis. But 
a significant change in direction seems to have occurred under a certain 
King Abgar. The Book of the Laws of Countries, written possibly at the 
beginning of the third century, provides almost contemporary evidence. It 
states explicitly that, ‘when Abgar the king believed (in Christ) he decreed 
that anyone who castrated himself should have his hand cut off. And from 
that day to this time, no man castrates himself in the country of Edessa.' 
This Abgar is credited, then, with abandoning a rite that was a central 
feature of the worship of the Mother Goddess at Hierapolis. It was the same 
Abgar whom Christendom was later to associate with the evangelization of 
Edessa, though we need not assume that he was himself a convert to the new 
religion. 2 It was also Abgar the statue of whose wife possibly appeared on a 
column at Edessa, in the place where Hera’s figure appeared at Hierapolis. 
What were the influences that would have led Abgar to take this momentous 
step ? The age in which he lived was witnessing a change in religious environ¬ 
ment that was to have far-reaching effects not only on Edessa itself, but on 
the more general development of religion in Mesopotamia. 

Light has been thrown on this development by monuments recently 
discovered at Sumatar Harabesi in the Tektek mountains. At this deserted 
oasis, sixty kilometres south-east of Urfa, a group of seven or eight ruined 
buildings, of different shapes, perhaps tombs, 3 form an uneven arc, at varying 
distances, around a central mount—a bare narrow rock, fifty metres high and 
of about the same length. The mount has an uninterrupted view to the east; 
and clearly it was a sacred place. On its northern flank are two reliefs. One is 
the bust of a male personage, without a hat but with his hair secured by a 
headband, a bow and a half-loop on either side of his head ; 4 the other is a 
full-length statue of a man wearing the same long coat as that shown in the 
Family Portrait mosaic of Edessa. 5 Both reliefs have Syriac texts at their 
side. One states that the full-length relief was put up at the command of 

1 PI. 43. their hair in long locks to the surprise of the 

2 Cf. p. 70 below. Caliph al-Ma’mun, when he visited the city in 

3 See p. 32 above. circa 830. See the text in Chwolson, op. cit. 

4 Cf. p. 41. The pagans of Harran wore 5 On this costume see p. 40; PI. 406, 41. 
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‘the god’; another, beside the bust, requests that certain persons, who are 
named, be ‘remembered before the god’. But a third inscription explicitly 
identifies the god. It declares that the bust was made, ‘to Sin the god for the 
life of Tirdat 1 bar Adona and for the life of his brethren.’ Another inscrip¬ 
tion, unfortunately difficult to decipher, seems to refer to the deposit of a 
treasure and ends, ‘. . . I behold him, and lo! I am Sin the god. 2 ’ 

On the bare summit of this sacred mount, among several brief dedicatory 
inscriptions, is one which declares, ‘Remembered be 'Absamya son of Adona 
the nuhadra ; [may he be] remembered before Marilaha.’ Two other texts are 
given pride of place on the mount. One, on the western side, states: 

In the month of Shebat in the year 476, 3 4 I, Tirdat bar Adona, ruler of the 'Arab, 
built this altar and set a pillar to Marilaha for the life of my lord the king and his sons 
and for the life of Adona my father. . . . 

In an inscription on the eastern side of the mount is written: 


In the month of Shebat in the year 476+... we set this pillar on this blessed mount and 
erected the stool for him whom my ruler feeds. 5 He shall be budar after Tirdat the ruler 
and he shall give the stool to him whom he feeds. His recompense shall be from Mari¬ 
laha. And if he withholds the stool, 6 then the pillar will be ruined. He, the god, lives. 7 


The text was evidently inscribed by a group of 'Arab over whom Tirdat had 
authority as ruler, or Arabarchos. The year in which these texts were written— 
another Sumatar text has the date Adar 476 (approximately March 165)—was 
a turning-point in the history of Osrhoene. The Roman armies occupied 
Edessa and expelled its pro-Parthian monarch Wa’el in the following Novem¬ 
ber. The ‘king’ of the Sumatar text is probably the king of Edessa, the 
principal city of the province. There was a direct political connection 
between Sumatar and Edessa at this time. 

There was also a religious bond between the two places. The chief deity 
of Sumatar is evidently referred to as Marilaha, ‘the lord god’. 8 The 'Arab 
of the place set a stool and a pillar on the eastern side (ritually the more 


1 Parthian, Tirdad (Tiridates). 

2 This reading is probable, but not certain. 

3 Approximately February a.d. 165. 

4 A list of five names follows. 

5 Lit., ‘nourishes*. The phrase could also be 
rendered, ‘whose shepherd is my ruler’. 

6 The reading on which this translation is 
based (Syriac nkl’) is to be preferred, on 
grounds of script, to Syriac npl’, i.e. ‘if the 
stool falls’. 

7 After a fresh examination and recording of 
this inscription in 1966 ,1 now read Syriac hy in¬ 
stead of my previous yd'n. S. Shaked in A. D. H. 
Bivar and Shaked, BSOAS xxvii, 1964, 28 ff., 
interpretsthe text differently: ‘... and we erected 
the stool to whoever feeds Him (i.e. the god). My 

ruler shall be Bwdr after Tirdat the ruler, and 


he shall give the stool to whoever feeds Him. 
His recompense shall be from Marilaha. If the 
stool falls and the pillar is ruined, [yet] He, the 
God, knows us’ (following my earlier reading 
of the last word). Shaked suggests that it is the 
deity who is fed, and that the Bwdr is called 
‘ruler’ as a priestly title, but with rank in¬ 
ferior to that of Tirdat, ruler (of 'Arab). 

8 The importance of the shrine at Sumatar 
Harabesi seems to be attested by remains at 
another site in the Tektek mountains now 
called Sanimagara. There, an altar is situated 
on the summit of a mount. It faces eastwards 
like the mount at Sumatar. But a large stone 
stands orientated towards Sumatar Harabesi— 
and perhaps towards Harran. PI. 42. 
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important) 1 of the sacred mount for the budar , who succeeded Tirdat and was 
fed by him in a ceremonial meal. For this action Tirdat would be rewarded 
by Marilaha. If, on the other hand, he did not give his successor access to the 
stool, the sacred pillar would fall and, we conclude, Marilaha would be 
angry. Tirdat, in token of his consent, set up on the same day an altar and a 
pillar on the western side of the mount. 

The motif of a pillar surmounted by horns or a crescent is a not uncom¬ 
mon lunar symbol in this region. We find it, beside the shape of a serpent, 
carved on the wall of a cave outside Urfa. 2 It occurs also on reliefs in a cave 
cut from the rock at Sumatar Harabesi, together with male figures and 
dedicatory inscriptions in Syriac; these include one to an Arabarchos and 
his son the nuhadra, and to two other Arabarchoi. The same motif is found 
on coins of Harran of the reign of Septimius Severus, and on stelae from 
Harran of the time of the Babylonian king Nabonidus centuries earlier. The 
moon god Sin, the peculiar deity of Harran, was, we observe, worshipped 
also at Sumatar. 

Of different significance are the stool and pillar as the cult emblems 
of Marilaha. They appear in miniature on an Edessan coin of the reign 
of Eiagabalus (218-22). 3 They are also inscribed on coins of that Wa’el of 
Edessa in whose reign the Sumatar inscriptions were dedicated. On these 
coins is shown a temple with a pediment and steps leading up to it; inside is a 
‘cubic cult object, on a base supported by two curved legs’. 4 This is evidently 
religious furniture. A star may be seen in the pediment of the shrine, no 
doubt an indication of planet worship. 5 

The objects in the temple on the Wa’el coins are a pillar and stool; the 
pillar does not have horns or a crescent. The stool is evidently the symbol of 
office of the budar. The term budar is found already in the Syriac inscription, 
dated a.d. 73, on the tomb-tower of Serrin on the Osrhoenian side of the 
Euphrates. This tower was erected for a budar of the deity Nahai; the budar 
had also the religious title of qashshisha, elder. 6 A form of the title budar 
seems to have been in use among the pagans of Harran (who also used Syriac 
in their liturgy). In the course of induction into their mysteries—the account 
is unfortunately transmitted only in garbled form in the Moslem period and 
by someone who knew Syriac but little Arabic—the novice was called ‘son of 
the bughdariyyun' P In the incantation at these mysteries were also allusions to 

1 Cf. p. 47. 2 See below p. 106. Syriac qashshisha denotes ‘priest’; see my 

3 The coin may, however, be assigned to the article in Iraq xxix, 1967, 6. Under the form 

reign of Caracalla. gsyf it appears as the title of a personage, 

4 G. F. Hill, Catalogue of Greek Coins of possibly a religious dignitary, on an Elymaean 

Arabia ....; cf. the catalogues of G. Macdonald inscription of Khuzistan of the first or second 
and J. Babelon. century a.d., Bivar and Shaked, op. cit. 272. 

5 The legend on the coins may be read as 7 BDR is possibly to be read in an inscription 

’LH ’NHY, ‘the go d Nahai’; PI. 28a. found at Sa'adiya near Hatra and dated April 

6 The text is given on p. 23 n. 4. In Christian 125, Fuad Safar, Sumer xvii, 1961, 9ff., and 
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the ‘house’, perhaps temple, of the bughdariyyun. It is reasonable to suppose 
that at pagan Edessa also in the reign of Wa’el there was a priestly dignitary 
called budar. As at Sumatar, a sacred stool was handed down from budar to 
budar \ if the chain of transmission were broken, the pillar which stood on it 
would fall. A stool of office seems to be alluded to in contemporary Ely- 
maean inscriptions; 1 and we know that in the seventh century the chief of the 
pagans of Harran occupied a stool of office, and was elected annually. 

Among the ceremonies on the appointment of a budar at Sumatar was 
evidently a ritual meal. Here too, confirmation may be found in the descrip¬ 
tion of the mysteries at pagan Harran. There novices partook of special food of 
which some, at least, was consecrated. Ritual feeding seems to be mentioned 
also in the Elymaean inscriptions which refer to a ceremonial stool. 2 It is not 
unreasonable to infer that at pagan Edessa also ceremonial meals were part 
of the induction ceremony of a budar. 

Let us return to Marilaha, the deity recorded at Sumatar Harabesi. At 
Kirk Magara outside Edessa a Syriac inscription, undated but probably of 
the second or third century, reads: 

I G'W, daughter of Barshuma, made for myseif this burial place. I ask of you who 
come after [and] who may enter here, move not my bones from the sarcophagus. He 
that shall move my bones—may he have no latter-end, and may he be accursed to 
Marilaha. 3 


Who was this Marilaha? In Nabataean, and we have noted that the rulers of 
Edessa were largely Nabataean, mara is one of the epithets used of the 
divinity Be'elshamin, ‘lord of the heavens’. This deity is attested over a great 
area of the Near East, notably among Aramaeans, and from a very early 
period. At Palmyra Be'elshamin holds an important place in the pantheon 
in the first centuries of the Christian era, but he is not, like Bel, a national 
god; he seems to have had wider associations. He is called variously ‘great 
god’, ‘lord {mara) of all’, ‘lord of the universe {mara dealmaf . There are 
strong grounds for supposing that it was Be'elshamin who is worshipped as 
the ‘anonymous god’, that is the object of numerous dedications at Palmyra 
between a.d. hi and 268 and is styled impersonally ‘he whose name is 
blessed for evermore ( le'alma )’. Both deities are called ‘good and merciful’, 
both form a triad with Malakbel and 'Aglibol, and both are identified as 


my article in Iraq, loc. cit. The passage records 
the dedication of ‘a garden and altar of Mari¬ 
laha of Qarqabesh’ and adds, ‘made by ZN’ the 
BDR (or, ‘this BDR’) who attends (hny) to 
those who see [visions] in dreams’. There may, 
on the other hand, be confusion in the Sa'adiya 
text between BDR HNY and the BDR NHY 
(that is, of the deity Nahai) of the Serrin 
inscription, p. 23 n. 4, cf. n. 5 above. For 
Marilaha at Hatra, see p. 60 below. 


1 At Tang-i Sarvak; see Shaked, op. cit. 
287 ff. Two texts read: ‘. .. Bel-dosha, who is 
rabbard, with Aserya(?) and Antiochus, who 
are at the Gate. Bar Basi, taking the stool’; 
another: ‘... Orodes, taking the stool..., feeds, 
bowing upon him, worships’. 

2 Above n. 1. 

3 At the side is a brief text, also in Syriac, 
perhaps in memory of G'W’s father; it reads: 
‘Remembered be Barshuma bar Wa’el’. PI. 29 b. 
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Zeus. At Hatra, a small kingdom about eighty kilometres south of Mosul, 
inscriptions, in a derivative of Aramaic script and contemporary with the 
kingdom of Edessa, indicate that, there too, the divinity that was invoked 
most frequently was Be'elshamin. He was the ‘great god’ and ‘king’. But 
near Hatra, we find also an inscription to a local deity Marilaha; and coins 
from Hatra carry the legend ‘Sin Marilaha’. Was Sin here elevated to a 
supreme role, or was he identified with a central deity Be'elshamin ? 

The pagans of Edessa knew the deity Be'elshamin, for his name is found 
among the proper names of the mosaics. Sin, the moon god, also played an 
important role in the planet worship of the city. But it is not profitable to 
speculate upon the precise identity of a godhead Marilaha. Cults appeared, 
merged, and disappeared in this region of the East and at this period. We 
cannot seek to resolve the disorder into a tidy pantheon in which each deity 
is allotted his particular sphere, with peculiar attributes and functions. It is 
sufficient to observe that the general atmosphere over a large area of northern 
Mesopotamia and Syria during the first centuries of the Christian era 
favoured the conception of a single godhead, whether he stood alone above all 
other deities, or whether he was attended by lesser deities and merely primus 
inter pares. At Harran, Be'elshamin was worshipped as ‘chief of the gods’ 
certainly as late as the fifth century, but probably for considerably longer. 
The pagans there, the so-called Sabians, worshipped the seven planets, like 
the pagans of Edessa. But, as we have already observed, they believed that the 
planets, the habitation of deities or themselves deities, were no more than 
the agents of a Supreme Being who had delegated to them the administration 
of the universe. The qualities of this single divinity were beyond human powers 
to describe; he was too great and too remote to require the worship of man. 1 
Indeed, we find a trend towards the system in which one deity stood at the 
peak of the pantheon much earlier at Harran. Already in the sixth century 
b.c. in the inscriptions of Nabonidus, king of Babylon, at Harran, the chief 
god is raised to the status of a universal deity above all the other gods. He is 
addressed as ‘king of the gods’, and ‘greatest of the gods and goddesses’. 

It has been suggested that it was the influence of the Jews at Edessa that 
paved the way for the triumph of Christianity there, and there is weighty 
evidence for this view. But friendship and sympathy alone do not win 
converts to a new religion; indeed, it was the belief, in this area and at this 
time, in a single divinity of cosmic proportions that must already have provided 

1 We may recall in this context that the }ianif, although, it should be observed, some 
Koran uses the term hanif of a person who modem scholars doubt a direct semantic con- 
professed monotheism before the appearance of nection between the two words)—and Harran 
Judaism and Christianity—before, that is, was the home of Abraham. Hanif is, in some 
Moses and Jesus; in the opinion of Muhammad measure, a synonym of ‘Sabian’. The sacred 
the true fianif was Abraham. Harran at the book of the ‘Sabians’ was the ‘volume of the 
time of Muhammad had long been the centre Hanifites’; they offered to the sun and moon 
of the Syriac hanpe (fianpe is cognate with the ‘greater and lesser incense of the Hanifites’. 
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the monotheism of the Jews with a ready hearing. The motif of a divine 
trinity was familiar in this region of the ancient East, and the hope in life 
after death was, as we have seen, widespread at Edessa. The idea of a human- 
divine mediator won an immediate response. In this environment Chris¬ 
tianity could not fail to appeal. 



Ill 


THE BLESSING OF JESUS AND THE 
TRIUMPH OF CHRISTIANITY 


Jk t the beginning of the third century there was a Christian 
/ % church in a prominent quarter of Edessa, 1 but probably the 

/ \ majority of the population was still pagan. A century later, not 
JL JL only was Christianity the dominant faith in the city, but the story 
of its evangelization had become famous throughout Christendom. Edessa 
was acclaimed as the first kingdom to adopt Christianity as its official religion. 

Eusebius relates in his Ecclesiastical History, completed in 324 or 325, that 
Abgar, king of Edessa, ‘the most celebrated ruler of the nations beyond the 
Euphrates’, was afflicted with a disease ‘beyond human power to heal’. 
Abgar wrote to Jesus begging him to cure his ailment. 2 Eusebius gives the 
text of the correspondence between Abgar and Jesus, extracted, he claims, 
‘from the archives of Edessa which was at that time ruled by its own kings’, 3 
and translated from Syriac into Greek: 

A copy of a letter written by Abgar the toparch 4 to Jesus and sent to him at Jerusalem by 
the courier 5 Ananias : 6 

‘Abgar Ukkama, the toparch, to Jesus the good Saviour 7 who has appeared in the 
district of Jerusalem, greeting. I have heard concerning you and your cures, how they 
are accomplished by you without drugs and herbs. 8 For, as the story goes, 9 you make the 
blind recover their sight, 10 the lame walk, and you cleanse lepers, 11 and cast out 12 unclean 


1 See foot of p. 24 above. 

2 Perhaps cf. Matt. 4: 24, ‘And [Jesus’s] 
fame went throughout all Syria: and they 
brought unto him all sick people that were taken 
with divers diseases and torments, and those 
which were possessed with devils, and those 
which were lunatic, and those that had the 
palsy; and he healed them.’ 

3 The Syriac Acts of Thaddaeus, which was 

perhaps the source of the account of Abgar in 

Eusebius, and was composed probably towards 

the end of the third century has, ‘You have in 

written documents the evidence of these things, 

which is taken from the Book of Records 

which is at Edessa; for at that time the king¬ 

dom was still standing. In the public docu¬ 

ments, therefore, that are there, in which is 

contained whatever had been done by those 


of old up to the time of Abgar, these things 
also are found preserved there up to the present 
hour. But there is nothing to hinder our 
hearing the very letters themselves which are 
taken by us from the Archives, and have the 
following form of words translated out of 
Syriac into Greek.’ 

4 Doctrine of Addai omits ‘toparch’ through¬ 
out. 

5 Better read ‘secretary’, p. 20 above. 

6 Syriac, Hannan. 

7 Doc. Add., ‘physician’. 

8 Doc. Add., ‘roots’. 

9 Doc. Add., ‘by your word’. 

10 Doc. Add., ‘open the [eyes of the] blind’. 

11 Doc. Add., adds ‘and the deaf you make to 
hear’. 

12 Doc. Add. omits. 
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spirits and demons, and you cure those who are tortured by long disease 1 and 2 you 
raise dead men. And when I heard of all these 3 things concerning you 4 I decided that 
it is one of two things , 3 either that you are God and came down from Heaven to do these 
things, or are the Son of God for doing 6 these things. For this reason I write to beg you 
to hasten 7 to me 8 and to heal the suffering which I have . 9 Moreover, I heard that the 
Jews are mocking you , 10 and wish to 11 ill-treat you. Now I have a city very 12 small and 
venerable 13 which is enough for both of us .’ 14 

The reply from Jesus to the toparch by the courier Ananias : 15 

‘Blessed are you who believed in me, not having seen me, for it is written concerning 
me that those who have seen me will not believe in me, and that those who have not seen 
me will believe 16 and live . 17 Now concerning what you wrote to me, to come to you, I 
must first complete here all for which I was sent, and after thus completing it be taken 
up to Him who sent me ; 18 and when I have been taken 19 up, I will send to you one of my 
disciples to heal your suffering 20 and give life to 21 you and those with you .’ 22 

Eusebius then narrates the outcome of the exchange of letters between 
Abgar and Jesus; this account too, he asserts, has been translated from 
Syriac, but here he does not claim that the text is derived from the city 
archives: 

Now after the ascension of Jesus, Judas who was also Thomas, sent Thaddaeus to him 
as an Apostle, being one of the Seventy, and he came and stayed with Tobias the son 
of Tobias. Now when news of him was heard, it was reported to Abgar, ‘An Apostle of 
Jesus has come here, as he wrote to you’. So Thaddaeus began in the power of God to 
heal every disease and weakness so that all marvelled. 

And when Abgar heard the great and wonderful deeds that he was doing, and how he 
was working cures, he began to suspect that this was he of whom Jesus had written 
saying, ‘When I have been taken up, I will send to you one of my disciples who will heal 
your suffering’. So he summoned Tobias, with whom Thaddaeus was staying, and said, 
‘I hear that a certain man of power has come and is staying at your house. Bring him to 
me’. Tobias came to Thaddaeus and said to him, ‘The toparch Abgar summoned me 
and bade me bring you to him in order to heal him’. And Thaddaeus said, ‘I will go up 
since I have been miraculously sent to him’. 


1 Doc. Add., ‘your word’. 

2 Doc. Add. adds ‘moreover’. 

3 Doc. Add. adds ‘wondrous great*. 

4 Doc. Add., ‘which you do’. 

5 Doc. Add. omits. 

6 Doc. Add., ‘that you do all’. 

7 Doc. Add., ‘come’. 

* Doc. Add. adds ‘as I worship you*. 

9 Doc. Add. adds ‘for I believe in you*. 

10 Doc. Add., ‘murmuring against you and 
persecuting you’. 

11 Doc. Add. adds ‘crucify and seek to’. 

12 Doc. Add. omits. 

13 Doc. Add., ‘beautiful’. 

14 Doc. Add., ‘two to live in it in tranquillity’. 

15 Doc. Add. inserts, ‘Go and say to your 
Lord who has sent you to my presence’. 


16 Cf. John 20: 29, ‘Jesus saith unto him, 
Thomas, because thou hast seen me, thou hast 
believed: blessed are they that have not seen, 
and yet have believed.’ 

17 Doc. Add. omits, and inserts ‘in me’. 

18 Doc. Add. has, ‘that for which I was sent 
here is now finished and I am going up to my 
Father who sent me’. 

19 Doc. Add., ‘gone’. 

20 Doc. Add., ‘and to heal and make sound the 
suffering that you have’. 

21 Doc. Add., ‘turn to everlasting life’. 

22 Doc. Add., ‘all those who are with you’. It 
adds, ‘And your city shall be blessed and no 
enemy shall ever be master of it again’; see 
p. 73 below. 
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So Tobias rose up early the next day and taking Thaddaeus came to Abgar. Now as he 
went up while the king’s grandees were standing present, as soon as he entered a great 
vision appeared to Abgar on the face of the Apostle Thaddaeus. And when Abgar saw 
this, he did reverence to Thaddaeus, and wonder held all who were standing by, for they 
had not seen the vision which appeared only to Abgar. And he asked Thaddaeus, ‘Are 
you of a truth a disciple of Jesus, the son of God, who said to me, “I will send you one of 
my disciples who will heal you and give you life” ?’ And Thaddaeus said, ‘Since you have 
had great faith in him who sent me, I was sent to you for this reason. And again, if you 
believe in him, the request of your heart shall be to you as you believe’. And Abgar said 
to him, ‘I have had such belief in him as to have wished to take force and destroy the 
Jews who crucified him, had I not been prevented from this by the Roman Empire’, 
And Thaddaeus said, ‘Our Lord has fulfilled the will of his Father, and after fulfilling it 
has been taken up to the Father’. And Abgar said to him, ‘I too have believed on him 
and on his Father’. And Thaddaeus said, ‘For this cause I put my hand on you in his 
name’. And when he did this immediately he was healed from the disease and the 
suffering he had. And Abgar wondered that just as he had heard concerning Jesus so he 
had in fact received through his disciple Thaddaeus, who cured him without drugs and 
herbs, and not only him but also Abdus the son of Abdus who had the gout; for he too 
came and fell at his feet and received his prayer at his hand, and was healed. And the 
same Thaddaeus healed many of their fellow-citizens, performing many wonderful 
deeds and preaching the word of God. 

And after this Abgar said, ‘O Thaddaeus, it is by the power of God that you do these 
things, and we ourselves have wondered. But in addition to this I beg you, explain to me 
the coming of Jesus, how it happened, and concerning his power, and by what power he 
did these things of which I have heard’. And Thaddaeus said, ‘I will now be silent, but 
since I was sent to preach the word, summon for me tomorrow an assembly of all your 
citizens, and I will preach before them’.... So Abgar commanded his citizens to assemble 
in the morning and to hear the preaching of Thaddaeus, and after this he ordered him to 
be given gold and plate. But he did not receive it, saying, ‘If we have left our own things, 
how shall we take those of others ?’ These things were done in the 340th year. 

The extract from Eusebius has been given at length, because it received 
wide dissemination in the then civilized world. Upon the story of the evan¬ 
gelization of Edessa rests largely the claim of the city to pre-eminence in 
Christendom. Yet the authenticity of the story is doubtful; it may be re¬ 
garded, indeed, as one of the most successful pious frauds of antiquity. 

The central feature of the story is, of course, the correspondence with 
Jesus—and particularly the letter of Jesus himself, for the letter of Abgar 
may have been composed subsequently in order to provide the background 
for the letter of Jesus. The appearance very shortly after their death of 
‘authoritative’ documents ascribed to holy personages is a well-known 
phenomenon in the Near East and elsewhere; in this way writings were 
ascribed posthumously to, for example, Muhammad. This letter of Jesus 
cannot, however, have been written by him, nor is it to be assigned to the 
years immediately following his death. First, the earliest mention of the 
incident is in the time of Eusebius, but the conversion to Christianity of an 
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important monarch at this early period would not have been ignored by Chris¬ 
tian writers for close on 300 years. Secondly, Edessa was, from, at any rate, 
the third century, under the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of Antioch, but her 
Christian community is unlikely to have accepted this subordinate role had 
her ruler and the majority of her citizens adopted Christianity shortly after 
the crucifixion. 1 

The account of the correspondence between Abgar and Jesus and the rest 
of the Abgar episode arose, it is clear from Eusebius, in the Syriac-speaking 
region east of the Euphrates. How far does it represent the probable course 
of events ? In particular, did Edessa receive Christianity from Palestine in the 
south-west, or from the East ? 

At the beginning of the Christian era Edessa lay in the Parthian, not the 
Roman, sphere of interest, and its people spoke Syriac not Greek. St. Thomas, 
it may be assumed, is introduced into the Abgar narratives because it was to 
him that Jesus declared,'.. . Blessed are they that have not seen, and yet have 
believed’, 2 and this feature is central to the story of Abgar. But it is Parthia 
and the region to the east of Parthia of which Thomas was the evangelist; and 
nowhere in the earlier versions of the proselytization of Edessa is it claimed 
that St. Thomas himself came to the city. 

Now it seems likely that there were three stages in the evolution of the 
identity of the evangelist to whom is ascribed the conversion of Edessa to 
Christianity. The Addai whom Syriac-speaking Edessans regarded as their 
Apostle may well have been an historical personage. A missionary of this 
name is held—and there is no reason to gainsay the view that this account has 
a basis of fact—to have brought Christianity to Adiabene at the end of the 
first, or early in the second, century. 3 He may have introduced it to Edessa. 
Relations between Edessa and Adiabene were of the closest. Nor should we 
overlook the important bond of language, for Syriac was the speech of both 
Adiabene and Edessa. 

Addai, however, was unknown to the Greek church. His identification with 
Thaddaeus, one of the Twelve Apostles—though Eusebius, perhaps by way 
of compromise, calls him one of the Seventy—was easy enough. The 

1 In the translation from Greek into Syriac doubtful; see Peeters, Anal. Boll, xliii, 1925, 
of the Apocryphal Acts of the Apostles, St. 261 ff. and most recently J.-M. Fiey, L’Orient 
John is said to have declared, ‘Let the nations syrien xii, 1967, 265 ff.). Sozomen attributes to 
of the earth hear that the city of Ephesus was Edessans and Armenians the introduction of 
the first to receive thy Gospel before all cities Christianity to Persia. Late narratives purport- 
and became a second sister to Edessa of the ing to relate the conversion to Christianity of 
Parthians’ (cf. p. 31). This claim for the Nisibis and the territories of the East by Mari 
priority of Edessa cannot, however, be older and other disciples of Addai (for example, the 
than the fourth century. 2 John 20 : 29. Acts of Saint Mari) are a farrago of legend. East 

3 The legend is widely held in the Eastern Syrian writers generally regard Addai as the 
Church. It is repeated in the chronicle attri- founder of the Church of eastern Mesopotamia; 
buted to Meshihazekha, written perhaps in he is said to have been the disciple of a certain 
550-69 (but the authenticity of this work is Mari. 

F 
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Thaddaeus of Matt, io : 3 1 and Mark 3 :18 is called Judas brother of James 
in Luke 6:16 and Acts 1:13 (cf. John 14 : 22); he is probably the brother of 
James, author of the Epistle of Judas and brother of Jesus. The name Judas 
was readily associated with Addai, of which, indeed, it may be a cognate form. 

The use of the name Judas also assisted the introduction into this complex 
of legends of the more famous personality of St. Thomas. The Semitic name 
Thomas denotes ‘twin’, and has special significance for the brother relation¬ 
ship already connected with Thaddaeus-Judas. It was, as we have noted, 
Thomas who preached to the Parthians, Medes, and other peoples of the 
East—as Addai preached to the people of Adiabene. The Acts of Thomas 
describe the mission and martyrdom of the Apostle; they were composed 
probably in Syriac, possibly at Edessa itself, at the end of the third century. 
Here the Apostle is regularly called Judas Thomas, just as Eusebius writes 
of ‘Judas who was also Thomas’ as having dispatched the mission of Thad¬ 
daeus. The association of Thomas with Thaddaeus-Addai integrated the 
evangelization of Edessa within the direct apostolic tradition. 

We may seek to assign approximate dates to this course of development. 
At the time of the visit of Egeria to Edessa, Saint Thomas was himself 
regarded as the evangelist of the city; the abbess makes no mention of Addai 
or Thaddaeus. This was probably in the middle of the fifth century. A copy 
of the letter of Jesus found at Kirk Magara near Urfa belongs to an earlier 
stage, for it refers to ‘Thaddaeus that is Thomas’. On epigraphic grounds 
this inscription is to be ascribed to the fifth century, but it may be older. 2 
The Addai-Thaddaeus-Thomas nexus may be taken back yet further, to 
the first half of the fourth century at the latest. It can scarcely be coincidence 
that in the account of the spread of Manichaeism at that time, two of Mani’s 
assistants are named Addai and Thomas. Addai the Manichaean proselytized 
in the region east of the Tigris, where the Christian Addai laboured for his 
faith; 3 Thomas was possibly the companion of his master Mani when he 
carried out an evangelizing mission in India, as the Apostle Thomas had done 
for the Church. This is no doubt the reflection of the activities of Christian 
evangelists. 

The role of King Abgar is equally central in the story of the introduction 
of Christianity to Edessa. The tradition of the recognition of Jesus by 
eastern potentates was early; and though Abgar was not one of the three 
magi who paid homage to the new-born Messiah, 4 he at least confessed, it is 
claimed, the divinity of Jesus before the crucifixion and paid homage to him. 

1 ‘Lebbaeus whose surname was Thaddaeus’. founder of Manichaeism is also said to have 

2 See p. 75 below. been brought up in Mesene; see on Spasinou 

3 It is interesting to observe that Theodore Charax, p. 67 below. 

bar Koni states that the sect of the Mandaeans 4 A late Syriac legend relates, however, that 
was founded by a beggar called Ado who was the three Wise men from the East came to 
bom in Adiabene but settled in Mesene. The Edessa. 
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But when we examine the identity of the Abgar of the narrative of Eusebius, 
we find that here too there has been confusion of names. Eusebius accepts the 
traditional view that the royal protagonist of Christianity at Edessa was Abgar 
Ukkama, the Black, who reigned in the lifetime of Jesus. The facts suggest 
otherwise. Again we must look to the East for the solution of the problem. 

The romantic story of the royal house of Adiabene was celebrated at 
Jerusalem and left a deep impression on the contemporaries of Jesus. Jose¬ 
phus relates that the king of Adiabene, who had married his sister Helena, 
sent his favourite son Ezad to stay with Abennerigos, king of Spasinou 
Charax at the head of the Persian Gulf. 1 The young prince won the affection 
of his host, who gave him in marriage his daughter Samachos 2 and also 
appointed him governor of one of his provinces. On the death of his father, 
Ezad returned home to ascend the throne of Adiabene; we are told that he 
then conveyed some of his relatives as hostages to Emperor Claudius. 3 

While Ezad was at Spasinou Charax, Josephus continues, a Jewish mer¬ 
chant named Ananias converted to Judaism some women in the king’s 
harem and then also Ezad himself. He accompanied Ezad when the latter 
returned to take over the government of Adiabene; they found that the 
queen mother, Helena, had also, apparently independently, adopted Judaism. 
Ezad, despite some dissuasion on the part of Helena and Ananias, allowed 
himself to be circumcised. He prospered, and the king of Parthia accorded 
him rule over Nisibis, and certain privileges usually reserved for Parthian 
rulers. The nobles of Adiabene were hostile to the Judaism of Ezad, but in 
vain. An Arab king Abias, whom they encouraged to oppose Ezad was 
defeated; the king of Parthia, Walagash (Vologases I), proposed to attack 
Ezad, but was diverted by an invasion from the East. Shortly afterwards, 
Ezad died. Both he and his mother Helena, who survived only a little longer, 
were buried at Jerusalem. There their piety and generosity had won great 
renown. 

Of the historicity of the events related by Josephus there need be no 
doubt. Ezad ascended the throne of Adiabene in a.d. 36. He was therefore 
a contemporary of Abgar Ukkama of Edessa. 

There are remarkable parallels between the history of Spasinou Charax 
and that of Edessa. Spasinou Charax was built by Alexander, but, like 
Edessa, refounded by Antiochus IV under the name of Antioch. Shortly 
before 129 b.c., it became the seat of an Arab dynasty, of which the first 
ruler was Hyspaosines or Spasines, exactly at the time of the emergence to 
power of the Aryu dynasty at Edessa. At Spasinou Charax, as at Edessa, 

1 This king is probably to be identified with 2 The name appears in various forms: 
the Abinergaos of a coin of Spasinou Charax, Zaudycos, eotuayos, orauuayco, Zugccycb, etc. 
dated a.d. 10, and Adin[e]rglos of a coin of 3 This should be Tiberius; see p. 69 
a.d. 22. His Semitic name was evidently below. 

'Abe[d]nergal. 
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Aramaic was freely employed; indeed, both kingdoms had Aramaic legends 
on their coinage after the destruction of Seleucia in a.d. 164. 1 The names of 
some of the kings of Spasinou Charax indicate that they worshipped planets 
(Nergal and Bel), as did the kings of Edessa. 2 The name, too, of the daughter 
of the king of Spasinou Charax was probably not Greek but Aramaic; 
sumaqa means red, and may have been derived from the natural colouring of 
the region. 3 In fact, an Abgar of Edessa, who reigned apparently from 26-23 
b.c., bore the nickname of sumaqa. Perhaps we should note that the Abgar of 
the Syriac Addai-Abgar legend also received as his nickname a colour, 
ukkama , black, which has some resemblance to sumaqa. 

Spasinou Charax, in Semitic, Karkha deMaishan, was capital of the king¬ 
dom of Mesene. At the period with which we are dealing, it was one of the 
main ports to which ships brought the products of India and the Far East. 
From Mesene the goods were transported up the Euphrates to Babylon, the 
route taken by Apollonius of Tyana on his return from India in about a.d. 
47; alternatively they were carried up the Tigris and thence to Adiabene in 
the East, and to Nisibis and Edessa in the West. In the ‘Hymn of the Soul’ 
of the Acts of Thomas, the prince declares, ‘I quitted the East and went down. 
... I passed through the borders of Maishan (Mesene), the meeting place of 
the merchants of the East, and I reached the land of Babylonia.’ The prince’s 
route on his return to the East was the same; he passed Babylon on the left 
and came ‘to the great Maishan, to the haven of merchants which sits on the 
shore of the sea’. 4 The ‘Hymn of the Soul’, probably composed originally in 
Syriac, certainly antedates the main text of the Acts of Thomas and may go 
back to the first century a.d. 

The story of religious development in Adiabene and that of Edessa seems 
to be almost inextricably interwoven. The Jewish merchant of Spasinou 
Charax, Ananias, who converted Ezad, has the same name as Abgar’s emis¬ 
sary to Jesus, Ananias—in Syriac, Hannan. Merchants played a part also 
in the proselytization of Edessa; Addai stayed at the house of the, presumably 
Jewish, merchant, Tobias. 5 And sympathizers to Christianity came, we are 
told, to Edessa in the guise of merchants to witness the acts of Addai and then 
to return home to spread the faith in ‘their own country of the Assyrians’, 
that is, Adiabene. 6 The piety of Queen Helena of Adiabene is also reflected 
in the Edessan story. She came to be confused with Helena, the mother of 
Constantine the Great, who found the Cross at Jerusalem. This event is 

1 Aramaic lettering appears on coins of Charax is Muhammera, the red [place]. 

Spasinou Charax for the first time after 78-77 4 There was also direct communication 

B.C. ; but during the interval between that date between Mesene and Palmyra, as we know 
and the fall of Seleucia most of the coinage has from Palmyrene inscriptions dated between 
Greek legends. a.d. 8 and about 163, and another of 193. 

2 Abinergaos (p. 67 above) and Attambelos. 5 See p. 63 above. 

3 60—70 kilometres from the site of Spasinou 6 See p. 79 below. 
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related by Addai, in the Syriac account of the proselytization of Edessa, 
although there the queen has the name of Protonice, wife (it is supposed) of 
Emperor Claudius. 1 Josephus relates that Ezad of Adiabene left some of his 
family as hostages with Claudius. But the emperor should rather be Tiberius, 
who was alive at this time; in the histories of both Adiabene and Edessa the 
intrusion of the name of Claudius seems to require a common explanation. 2 
The name of the Arab Abias, who opposed Ezad, may be echoed in the 
odd title, ‘patrician (Syriac, abaya) of Edessa’ which was given to the Arab 
‘rescued by the Hebrew [woman], Kuthbi’. 3 And, finally, the reluctance of 
Helena to countenance the circumcision of Ezad may be reflected in the 
Edessan legend that Abgar prohibited cultic castration. 4 

The account, then, of Jewish activity at Spasinou Charax and Adiabene 
has been converted into the story of Christian activity at Edessa. In Adiabene 
Christianity spread rapidly and at an early date, if we may credit our sources. 
Tatian, who had already composed the Syriac harmonized version of the 
Diatessaron in the West, returned to ‘Assyria’ (that is, no doubt, Adiabene) 
as a professing Christian in A.d. 172. The evangelist of both Edessa and 
Adiabene is called Addai. In Adiabene, as at Edessa, Christian missionaries 
appear to have relied on the friendship of the Jews. We have seen that at 
Edessa there was an important Jewish community, 5 while at least one text 
indicates a tradition that the early Christian bishops of Adiabene carried 
Jewish names. 

It seems likely that Christianity, like both the most celebrated theo¬ 
logians of Edessa in the first centuries, Bardaisan and St. Ephraim, originated 
in the East. We would expect it to have been conveyed along the high road 
through Nisibis. 

Early evidence of Christianity at Nisibis is provided by the Greek grave 
inscription of Abercius. He is almost certainly to be regarded as a Christian 
of Hieropolis in Asia Minor who visited, in the latter half of the second 
century, the communities of his co-religionists. In the inscription we read: 
‘I saw the Syrian plain, and all the cities—[even] Nisibis, having crossed the 
Euphrates. Everywhere I found people with whom to speak’. Eusebius 
refers to a synod in Osrhoene (in another document this is expanded to, 
‘Edessa and the region of Adiabene’) and ‘the cities there’, which was con¬ 
vened as early as about 197 to express its view on the date of Easter. The 
account may be dismissed as spurious; but it need not be beyond credibility. 
Bardaisan was an acknowledged Christian at Edessa in the second century; 
and there was a church there in 201. 

Nor, indeed, should we reject as wholly apocryphal the account of the 


1 See pp. 77 f. below. 

2 See p. 73 below. 

3 See p. 43 above. 


4 See p. 56 above. 

5 See p. 42 above. 
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conversion of King Abgar to Christianity; the legend may well have a sub¬ 
stratum of fact. It no doubt arose while the monarchy was still popular at 
Edessa. Scholars have maintained, with good reason, that the king in whose 
reign Christianity made a notable advance in Edessa was not Abgar Ukkama, 
but his namesake Abgar the Great, whose long reign spanned the latter half 
of the second, and the beginning of the third centuries. Both were sons of 
Ma'nu. Abgar Ukkama’s wife is said to be Shalmath daughter of Mihrdad 
(Meherdates) ; l the wife of Abgar the Great may also have been a Shalmath, 
the daughter of Ma'nu whose statue stood on the column of the Citadel 
mount. 2 In the legend the king of ‘the Assyrians’ (that is, of Adiabene) at the 
time of Abgar Ukkama is called not Ezad (as in Josephus) but Narsai. And 
in fact the king of Adiabene at the time of Abgar the Great was called 
Narseh; he was drowned in the Great Zab by the Parthians for his pro- 
Roman sympathies. 3 

Abgar the Great may have been well disposed towards the Christians; he 
need not have actually adopted the new religion. His contemporary Julius 
Africanus calls him a ‘holy man’; elsewhere he is called ‘most pious and 
learned’, but he is not termed a Christian. The coins of Edessa carry the 
portrait of this Abgar—a bearded head, wearing with assurance and dignity 
the great tiara and diadem of his office. 4 He was, we are told, friendly with 
Bardaisan, the philosopher-poet of Edessa, and he must have been a man of 
culture. He was a wise administrator, concerned with the welfare of his 
subjects. It was he who outlawed the practice of castration at Edessa—but 
this need not have been, as our source suggests, under the influence of 
Christianity. For Abgar was also a man of the world. He had, no doubt, 
like Bardaisan, met ambassadors from India, and he visited Rome towards 
the end of his life. 5 We should not forget that even the idealized Abgar of the 
Addai legend did not submit altogether to the principles of Christianity, for 
tradition has it that the great altar in his palace remained; there, like some 
kings of Israel, he continued to worship the planets in the privacy of his own 
courtyards. Abgar the Great is likely to have favoured Christianity for 
reasons of state. He was too shrewd a statesman not to have foreseen the growing 
threat to the independence of Edessa. Rome could no longer control this 
region from afar through puppet princes. The Parthians menaced her com¬ 
munications with the East, and she could keep the roads open only by 
maintaining garrisons to the east of the Euphrates herself. In these circum¬ 
stances Abgar’s friendship for the Christians was sound policy. It secured 

1 See pp. 78 f. This may be a reminiscence of confusing Abgar Ukkama with Abgar the 
the Parthian prince who visited Edessa at that Great, p. 14 above. 

time; p. 12 above. 4 PI. 286 (i). 

2 See p. 19 above. s There is no foundation for the hypothesis 

3 Procopius relates that a ‘toparch’ Abgar of Hamack that Abgar was in direct touch with 
visited Rome in the reign of Augustus; he is Eleutherius, Bishop of Rome from 174 to 189. 
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for him the sympathy of an important group of his subjects; at the same time 
it strengthened his position through the respect for authority and order, 
which was an inherent quality of the Christian community. 


When this has been said, however, an explanation is still required for the 
choice of Edessa as the scene of the Christian acts of healing which are a 
central feature of the Abgar-Addai story. 1 Disease was the source of con¬ 
stant anxiety in the ancient Near East, the ability to cure disease was a 
divine gift. From the very inception of the Church, Christians were taught 
to regard the care of the sick as work of prime importance, and the Syrian 
Christians devoted much of their energies to medicine. Already in 410, if not 
earlier, the churches and monasteries of eastern Mesopotamia had infir¬ 
maries attached to them, and the same was true of western Mesopotamia. At 
the hospital at Nisibis were facilities for the training of students as at the 
famous Christian medical college of Beth Lapat. 2 Physicians at the Persian 
court were Christian, and Christians continued to hold this position at the 
court of the Caliphs. In large degree, no doubt, the eminence of Mesopo¬ 
tamian Christians in medicine derived from their role as the transmitters of 
Greek civilization, and particularly of Greek science, to the East. Not only 
Christian speakers of Syriac, but also the pagans of Harran and the vicinity 
were celebrated for their knowledge of the natural sciences. At Edessa in the 
second century Bardaisan took special interest in scientific matters. So too 
did St. Ephraim; and medicine in particular is a favourite theme in his poetry. 3 
It is related that, towards the end of his life, he administered the works set up 
by Edessans for the relief of the poor and sick. 4 A leper hospital was estab¬ 
lished by Bishop Nona near the Gate of Beth Shemesh in the middle of the 
fifth century. Indeed, the attention lavished by the people of Edessa on their 
less fortunate fellow-citizens attracted villagers to the city; during a plague 
even the Byzantine soldiery maintained an infirmary for the sick and dying. 
So highly were physicians accounted that one of their number was entrusted 
by Byzantium with the mission of persuading Khusraw to spare Edessa in 
544- 5 

There was good reason for the preoccupation of Edessans with healing. 
We have observed the significant role of running water at the pagan shrines 


1 The Syriac Doc. Add. lays stress on the 
powers of Jesus as healer. There he is the 
‘good physician’, while in the Greek version of 
the story of Addai, in Eusebius, he is the ‘good 
Saviour’, p. 62 above. 

1 Weh-Andyok Shahpuhr, later Gunde- 
Shahpuhr. 

* Notably in his ‘Carmina Nisibena’. 

4 It may be significant that legend recounts 

a visit by St. Ephraim to St. Basil of Caesarea. 


The latter set up hospices for the poor. One is 
described by Gregory of Nazianzus as a vast 
edifice with rooms for the sick, a hospital, and 
a sanatorium; it was intended, like those of 
Edessa, principally for lepers and for travellers 
who sought asylum. Other places, notably 
Ephesus, Daphnae near Antioch, and cities in 
Egypt, had similar institutions, mostly with 
resident physicians and cooks. 

5 See pp. 138, 148 below. 
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with which ancient Edessa had association: the well near Harran, the spring 
of Ephca at Palmyra, the fountains, the fish-pools, and also a celebrated well 
at Hierapolis. 1 So too at Edessa there were the two fish-pools each fed by a 
fountain. More important was the well outside the south wall of the city, now 
the Bir Eyiip, 2 the well of Job, whose healing qualities are well attested. 
It was near by that were built the shrines of Saints Cosmas and Damian, the 
physician-martyrs, and an infirmary and hospice. Not far away was the leper 
hospital of Bishop Nona to which reference has been made. It may be signifi¬ 
cant too that it was in the south of the city that the church of Michael the 
Archangel stood, and possibly also another dedicated to St. Dometius, both 
popularly associated with healing. Zangi, conqueror of Edessa in 1164, bathed 
in the waters of Bir Eyiip to cure his gout. In the twelfth century, the well was 
called the ‘well of those who suffer from elephantiasis’. 3 So popular were its 
supernatural qualities that it was in the open country behind the well that, in 
the thirteenth century, Christians of all denominations assembled, when the 
city was affected by drought, and for four days made supplication for rain. 
To the present day the sick pass the night at the well, particularly those 
suffering from skin ailments, 4 and this quarter of Urfa is called the Eyiip 
Mahallesi, the quarter of Job. 

It is not fortuitous, then, that f Abdu bar 'Abdu, the deputy of Abgar in 
the Acts of Addai, is said to have been cured of gout by the Apostle. What was 
Abgar’s ‘incurable disease’ is not related in the early versions of the legend. 
Procopius in the sixth century maintains that the king, like his deputy, 
suffered from gout. At a later date, certainly in the ninth century, it was held 
that he was afflicted with leprosy, and that he was called the Black by way of 
euphemism. Perhaps, on the other hand, he had been smitten by blindness, 
and received his epithet for that reason. 5 It will be recalled that Abgar saw a 
vision on the face of Addai, to the surprise of his courtiers to whom the 
miracle was not vouchsafed. 6 A story is told of a deacon who was healed 


1 See p. 48 above. 

z Did this originally carry the name of 
Jacob? Compare Julius Africanus, Ckrono- 
graphy, ‘the shepherd tent of Jacob at Edessa, 
which had survived to the times of the Roman 
Emperor Antoninus, was destroyed by fire.’ 
Job was associated with healing by the waters 
of a spring, cf. the well at the mosque of Eyiip 
at Constantinople, and particularly Koran, 
xxi, 83 f.; xxxviii, 41 ff. PI. 38. 

3 The form of leprosy called elephantiasis 
Graecorum is termed in Syriac, ary ana, leo¬ 
nine. The latter term is scarcely to be connected 
with the name of Aryu, the founder of the 
dynasty of Edessa. 

4 See Badger, Nestorians, 326. This was 

confirmed by me recently at Urfa. Pococke, 


who visited Urfa in the eighteenth century, 
reported that its waters would heal ‘all foul and 
scrophulous disorders’. In the middle of the 
seventeenth century, Thevenot, an acute ob¬ 
server, noted that men and women bathed at the 
well and that its waters healed leprosy. 

3 Syriac, ukkama, black, may be related to 
kmh which is used of both blindness and black¬ 
ness, opposed to hwr which is employed of both 
sight and whiteness. A visitor at Urfa in 1838 
and 1839 records the popular belief there that 
anyone who eats fish from the pool of Abraham 
will be smitten by blindness. 

6 This is curiously echoed in the tenth cen¬ 
tury. When the portrait of Jesus arrived at 
Constantinople from Edessa in 944, the sons of 
the usurper Romanus Lecapenus were unable 
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of eye-ache by the use of water at the shrine of St. John at Edessa. 1 
Probably, however, Abgar’s ailment was lameness, a concomitant of gout. 
‘Lame’ may be the meaning of the name Abgar, and here too may be the 
explanation, by popular etymology, of the frequent appearance of the Em¬ 
peror Claudius in the Abgar tradition. 2 There is a curious anecdote about 
the healing of a lame person, by contact with the sacred kerchief on which 
were imprinted the features of Jesus, one mile from Edessa—the distance at 
which stands Bir Eyiip outside the walls. 3 Elsewhere we read that Abgar 
bathed in a well called Kerassa in the Greek text; this may be a corrupted 
form of the Syriac karoza, preacher, used possibly of Addai. Certainly the 
emphasis on baptism in Christian practice may have made bathing in the 
waters a popular activity. 

The ‘letter of Jesus’ was, we have suggested, not authentic; and it was 
declared apocryphal in a decree of Pope Gelasius in 494. Ephraim of Edessa 
seems to allude to it only in the most obscure terms, and only in his Testa¬ 
ment: 

Blessed is the town in which thou dwellest, Edessa, mother of the wise; by the living 
mouth of the Son hath it been blest by the hand of his disciple. That blessing will dwell 
in it until the holy one revealeth himself. 

Nevertheless, the legend of the correspondence between Abgar and Jesus 
became famous throughout Christendom. In the course of time it received 
various accretions. Probably the earliest was a sentence attached to the 
‘letter of Jesus’; ‘Your city shall be blessed and no enemy shall ever be master 
of it’. 4 The sentence does not appear in the text of Eusebius which, it will 
be remembered, is said to be derived from the Edessan archives of the time 
of the monarchy. Nor is it directly mentioned by St. Ephraim. It is, on the 
other hand, referred to in a letter to St. Augustine, dated 429. It was known 
also to Jacob, Bishop of Serug near Edessa (451-521), and in the chronicle 
of his contemporary, ‘Joshua the Stylite’; the latter considers its effectiveness 
proved by the ignominious withdrawal of the Persian king Kawad from the 
siege of Edessa in 503. 

For some time the additional sentence was not known in the West. We 
learn this from the Latin journal of the Aquitanian abbess Egeria; the date 
of her visit to Edessa is unfortunately uncertain, but it may be assigned to 

to distinguish the features of Jesus on the 2 Cf. Latin, claudus, Syriac bgr denotes 
kerchief; but, we are told, the legitimate ‘close’, like Latin claudo. 

claimant to the throne, Constantine Porphyro- 3 Legend relates also that the Persian king 
genitus, saw them clearly. Khusraw sent to Edessa for the portrait of 

1 Nau, PO viii, 1912, 157; unfortunately the Jesus in order to heal his daughter of a demon, 
text cannot be dated. It may be observed that The Edessans conveyed a copy of the portrait 
Bishop Nona built a shrine to St. John the to Persia; the demon fled before it, and the king 
Baptist as well as the infirmaries of Saints returned it to Edessa with gifts. 

Cosmas and Damian; p. 184 below. 4 Doc. Add. adds, ‘again’. 
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the middle of the fifth century. The bishop of Edessa, she tells us, related to 
her that the city was besieged by the Persians a short time after Abgar (she 
means the Abgar Ukkama of the legend) had received the ‘letter of Jesus’. 
The king took the letter, and 

with all his army prayed in public. Then he said, ‘Lord Jesus, you promised us that no 
enemy will enter yonder city; but behold the Persians are attacking us’. When he said 
this, holding that letter in his raised hand, suddenly such thick darkness appeared 
outside the city 

that the Persians could not approach the walls. They sought to divert the 
water supply—which, at that time, the bishop implausibly maintained, was 
derived from the Citadel mount; straightway springs of water appeared 
inside the city. The Persians withdrew in shame. Whenever, continued the 
bishop, Persian forces appeared before Edessa, the letter of Jesus was 
produced and read, and the enemy was repelled. 

The bishop took Egeria to the gate through which, it was held, the letter 
of Jesus was brought to Edessa. There he prayed, recited the letter and prayed 
again. He told her that from the day that the letter was brought to Edessa 
‘until the present day no unclean person and no one in sadness passes through 
that gate, and no dead body is taken out through that gate.’ Finally Egeria 
took from the bishop a copy of the ‘Abgar-Jesus correspondence’, for, she 
remarks, ‘it seemed more fitting to take it there from him because it appears 
that less has reached us at home, for indeed what I have received here is at 
greater length.’ In western Europe at that time, then, the ‘letter of Jesus’ 
probably did not contain the sentence with the promise to Edessa of im¬ 
munity from capture. 

The sentence was evidently missing also from the letter with which the 
readers of Procopius, in the mid-sixth century, were familiar. In his account 
of the Abgar-Jesus correspondence he writes: 

[Jesus] added also that never would the city be liable to capture by the barbarians. The 
final portion of the letter was entirely unknown to those who wrote the history of that 
time, for they did not even make mention of it anywhere; but the men of Edessa say 
that they found it with the letter, so that they have even caused the letter to be inscribed 
in this form on the gates of the city instead of any other defence. 

Procopius doubts the efficacy of the promise; he adds, with characteristic 
cynicism, ‘The thought has occurred to me that if Christ did not write this 
thing as it has been told, nevertheless, since men have come to believe in it, 
he wishes to keep the city uncaptured for this reason, that he might never 
give them cause for error.’ 

Belief in the impregnability of Edessa arose, as we have remarked, after 
the time of St. Ephraim, but probably not long afterwards. With the disas¬ 
trous defeat of Julian in 363, Mesopotamia was open to the Persians. The 
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cession of Nisibis to the enemy left Edessa in the front line as one of the 
principal bulwarks of the eastern provinces of Byzantium, and it must have 
appeared a miracle to the Edessans that their city remained free from attack. 
The thought of Nisibis was probably present in their minds, if we may 
judge from the bishop’s account to Egeria of the miraculous deliverance of 
Edessa from the Persians. His story is wholly inappropriate to Edessa; its 
water supply could never have been derived from the Citadel mount, and 
the springs of water inside the city and the fish-pools were scarcely the out¬ 
come of miraculous intervention. But the diversion of waters played an 
important part in the attack by Shahpuhr II on Nisibis in 350, described 
vividly by St. Ephraim who was an eye witness of these events, and by 
Emperor Julian in his panegyric in honour of Constantius. 

We may safely ascribe to the end of the fourth century the insertion of 
the final sentence of the letter. By the fifth century the legend of the corres¬ 
pondence between Abgar and Jesus was popular and widely credited, in 
spite of its official rejection by Pope Gelasius in 494. The date of the inclusion 
in the letter of the promise of Jesus to Abgar is confirmed on archaeological 
grounds. Copies of the letter inscribed in Greek have been found on two 
stones at Euchaita in northern Anatolia, on a stone at Philippi in Macedonia, 
and finally on a stone at Kirk Magara near Edessa itself; none appears to have 
been discovered in Syriac. The function of the Euchaita inscriptions is 
uncertain, but the Kirk Magara inscription was standing by a grave, while 
that at Philippi was on the city gate. All, significantly enough, contain the 
sentence about the impregnability of Edessa; all belong to the fifth century, 
if not earlier. 1 A copy of the correspondence was discovered also at Ephesus 
on a stone over the door of a house, but this is of later date. The Greek 
text of the letter of Jesus has been found also written on papyrus, perhaps as 
an amulet. Here the last sentence takes another form, reminiscent of Jesus 
as the Light of the World. Texts of the Abgar-Jesus correspondence are 
frequent in Coptic, and in many forms—on stone, on parchment, on ostraca, 
and as amulets on papyrus. One text, written by a monk in Upper Egypt, 
should even be dated, it has been suggested, to the middle of the fourth 
century. All these copies give both letters of the correspondence, and usually 
they contain the last sentence of the Greek ‘letter of Jesus’. Various forms of 
the legend, much expanded, are extant in Ethiopic and Arabic. In pre- 
Norman England the story of Abgar was translated from Latin into Anglo- 
Saxon at about a.d. 1000 and appears in the local liturgy of the time. 2 

1 One of the inscriptions at Euchaita is tion from Kirk Magara is shown on PI. 31b. 
badly mutilated; the letter of Abgar is missing, 2 The story of Abgar reappears elsewhere in 
and part only of the letter of Jesus remains. The the West far from Edessa in, for example, the 
latter, however, contains the sentence about the Passion of St. Eutropus of Saintes; Eutropus, 
impregnability of Edessa. See further von Dob- like Hannan, visits Jesus at Jerusalem before 
schutz, Christusbilder, and Kirsten. The inscrip- the crucifixion. 
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How long before the time of Procopius was the letter of Jesus inscribed on 
the gate of Edessa? It was not there (as we have seen) in the time of St. 
Ephraim. Nor can it have been inscribed before 378. The author of the so- 
called Romance of Julian was familiar with the topography of Edessa, 1 and 
he has a curious account of a blessing sent to the city by Constantine the 
Great, but removed by the Arian Emperor Valens who died in that year. He 
does not mention the letter on the gate. The inscription was not on the wall 
during the visit of Egeria, probably in the middle of the fifth century. We 
may therefore assign its appearance in writing on the city gate to the second 
half of the fifth century. 

The ‘letter of Jesus’ had acquired the function of a palladium to protect 
the city of Edessa from her enemies. In time a rival claimant appeared, the 
portrait of Jesus. In the Syriac Doctrine of Addai which cannot have been 
composed, at least in its present form, before about 400, (though its contents 
may, in fact, be earlier) we are told that two ‘chiefs and honoured men’ of the 
court, together with Hannan, Abgar’s secretary, visited the Roman governor 
in Syria. Thence they went to Jerusalem. Hannan saw Jesus and wrote down 
his Acts; on returning to Edessa he related to Abgar all that he had witnessed. 
Abgar sent him back to Jerusalem with a letter to Jesus couched in language 
closely resembling that of the letter in Eusebius. The account of this second 
journey of Hannan to Jerusalem has an artificial ring. He left Edessa on 14 
Adar (the day of the Jewish festival of Purim, one month before the Passover), 
and found Jesus at Jerusalem on Wednesday 12 Nisan (three days before the 
Passover) at the house of Gamaliel the High Priest. 2 Jesus made a reply to 
the letter of Abgar—orally, not in writing. Hannan, however, was also the 
royal painter, and 

he took and painted a portrait of Jesus in choice paints, and brought it with him to his 
lord king Abgar. And when king Abgar saw that portrait he received it with great joy 
and placed it with great honour in one of the rooms of his palace. And Hannan the secre¬ 
tary 3 related to him all that he had heard from Jesus, his words being set down in writing. 

The text goes on to relate the subsequent arrival at Edessa of Addai, his works 
of healing, and the evangelization of the city with the approval of Abgar. 4 

In the Doctrine of Addai, that is, in the early fifth century, the portrait has 
a comparatively minor role. But an analysis of later allusions to the portrait 

1 The Jews of Edessa, alleges the author of no comment. For the interval of three days see 

the Romance, offered to open to Julian the p. 79 below on the death of Addai; on the 
South gate of the city—the appropriate gate, significance of this period of time see the 
as he was on his way to Harran; and Jovian, on present writer’s The Hebrew Passover, 1963, 
his return from Persia, entered Edessa, it 144. The implicit reference to Purim may 
is claimed, through the East gate. suggest Jewish influence in this narrative. 

2 The improbability of Hannan’s arrival at 3 Syriac, tabulara, see p. 20 above. 

Jerusalem just before the Crucifixion requires 4 See pp. 78 f. below. 
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shows that gradually it increased in sanctity. In the earliest version, it was the 
work of the painter Hannan, in later accounts it could be painted only with 
the assistance of Jesus, finally it was wholly the work of Jesus himself. It had 
become now the impression of the features of Jesus which he had himself 
left on a kerchief, and it was divine—‘not the work of [mortal] hands’, as it 
was termed, a phrase that may occur for the first time in 569. The abortive 
siege of Edessa by Khusraw I Anosharwan in 544 is described factually by 
Procopius, writing some two years later; he ascribes the success of the 
defenders to their courage and resourcefulness. But the chronicler Evagrius, 
writing fifty years after Procopius, holds that the discomfiture of the Persians 
was the work of the sacred portrait of Jesus. When all seemed lost, the bishop 
was instructed in a vision, to discover the portrait hidden between some tiles 
in the city wall. The Edessans sprinkled water on the portrait and cast the 
water towards the enemy; his siege-works were consumed by fire. In certain 
circles the portrait had apparently replaced the letter as the palladium of 
Edessa. 

Both letter and portrait existed side by side. We shall see that from the 
reign of Justinian there was a Melkite (Chalcedonian) community at Edessa, 
maintained with Byzantine support, as well as the Jacobite (Monophysite) 
community; each had its own bishop. The portrait may well have been the 
special property of the Melkite community, while the letter of Jesus was 
prized by the Jacobite community, who objected to images of Jesus, at any 
rate in the fifth and sixth centuries. We have observed that sacred writing 
was a Semitic concept; 1 writing was highly esteemed by the Edessans, of 
whom the majority belonged to the Jacobite congregation. But for western 
Syria and Byzantium, portraiture by painting or sculpture was a more 
familiar medium. The portrait of Jesus at Camuliana existed already at the 
end of the fourth century, and was brought to Constantinople in 5 74. 2 
Western influences may underlie the devotion paid to the Edessan portrait 
of Jesus. Significantly, there is confusion between the sacred kerchief of 
Edessa in the East and the veil of Veronica or Berenice of Paneas in Palestine 
in the West. The legends of Paneas and Edessa are curiously interwoven. 
The evangelist Addai is said to have been born at Paneas—or at Edessa. The 
Doctrine of Addai recounts the finding of the Cross at Jerusalem by the wife of 
the Emperor Claudius, called Protonice; this is possibly a variant of the name 
Berenice. 3 Berenice of Paneas dedicated a statue of Jesus as a thanksgiving 
offering on being healed from sickness, and a Greek author of the early 
fifth century alleges that she was princess of Edessa. And, finally, when both 

1 See p. 43 above. 343 ff. See on the cult of images, E. Kitzinger, 

2 This portrait, together with a copy from Dumbarton Oaks Papers viii, 1954, 83. 

Melitene were both regarded as ‘not the work 3 For a different explanation of the name, 
of [mortal] hands’; see further von Dobschiitz, see p. S 1 above. 

Christusbilder, and A. Grabar, Martyrium, ii, 
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the portrait and the letter of Jesus, or at least copies of the portrait and the 
letter, were transported from Edessa to Constantinople in 944, the Greek 
community there received the former, we are told, with jubilation and 
adoration; the latter was largely neglected. 1 

In time ‘true’ copies of the portrait and the letter multiplied at Edessa 
with the proliferation of sects. The Jacobites, as well as the Melkites, claimed 
to have the genuine portrait; a later report holds that there were three 
portraits in the city, the third presumably belonging to the Nestorians. Even 
a portrait of Jesus found, significantly enough, at Hierapohs (Mabbog) was 
given divine sanction. A legend was recounted which declared that the 
original portrait was deposited there by the messengers conveying it from 
Jerusalem to Edessa; it then left its imprint on the tiles, as on the tiles in the 
city wall at Edessa in the account of Evagrius. So too with the letter. It was 
taken, as we have remarked, to Constantinople in 944. But in 1032 another 
‘genuine’ letter of Jesus was dispatched to the capital by the general George 
Maniaces. And even then the people of Edessa still maintained that the 
original letter remained safely in their hands. 

The Syriac Doctrine of Added , it has been shown, relates how Hannan, 
the king’s secretary, brought the portrait of Jesus to Edessa. This document 
then gives an account, perhaps highly redacted, but nevertheless not without 
a basis of fact, of the evangelization of Edessa. It is a somewhat lengthier ver¬ 
sion than that of Eusebius; since it reflects local colouring it merits brief 
summary here. 

Addai, introduced to the court by his host Tobias, 2 preached before the 
king and his mother Augustina, his wife Shalmath, daughter of Mihrdad 
(Meherdates), and his nobles. He recounted the works of Jesus and expoun¬ 
ded the tenets of Christianity. He related, too, the finding of the Cross at 
Jerusalem by Protonice, wife of the Emperor Claudius, and how with it 
Protonice’s daughter was restored to life. Abgar and all his court ‘glorified 
God and made their confession in Christ’. 

Abgar instructed 'Abdu to proclaim by herald to the whole city that they 
should attend at the ‘place which is called Beth Tabara, the wide space of the 
house of 'Awida son of 'Abednahad’, to hear the doctrine of Addai the 
Apostle. All the city 

assembled, men and women, as the king had commanded . . . chiefs and freemen of the 
king and commanders and husbandmen, 3 all of them, and artisans who [worked with 
their] hands, and Jews and pagans who were in this town, and strangers from the region 

1 Is it significant that the Melkite historian 2 That Tobias, or his father, came from 
Agapius (Mahbub) of Mabbog (Hierapolis), Palestine is mentioned in the Syriac text, but 
who wrote in the tenth century—probably not by Eusebius. 

before 944—mentions the portrait as being 3 The Syriac term pallafye, could also denote 
kept at Edessa but omits mention of the letter ? ‘workmen’, possibly ‘soldiers’, see p. 118 below. 
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of Soba 1 and from Harran, and the rest of the inhabitants of all this region of Meso¬ 
potamia. 

Addai preached again, declaring that he was not ‘a physician of medicines 
and roots . . . but a disciple of Jesus Christ’. He refuted the worship of the 
planets and of idols, he glorified Jesus and urged his hearers to acknowledge 
him also. The city, led by Abgar, his son Ma'nu, and his mother and wife, 
accepted the new faith. The king encouraged Addai to build a church, and 
gave him generous gifts so that Addai’s word ‘should be of authority and 
prevail in all this town’. In a scene of enthusiasm 

the chief priests of this town,. . . ran and threw down the altars on which they sacrificed 
before Nabu and Bel their gods, except the great altar in the midst of the town... . And 
Addai... baptized them ., and those who used to worship stones and stocks sat at his 
feet,... even Jews conversant with the Law and the Prophets ... who sold soft [stuffs]— 
they too were persuaded and made the Christian confession. 

Aggai ‘who made the silken [garments] and tiaras of the king’, and Palut, 
and Barshelama (who is also called 'Abshelama) and Barsamya 
ministered with [Addai] in the church which he had built. ... A large multitude of 
people assembled day by day and came to the prayers of the service and to [the reading 
of] the Old Testament and the New [Testament] of the Diatessaron. 2 They also be¬ 
lieved in the resurrection of the dead. . . . They kept also the festivals of the Church at 
their proper season. . . . Moreover, in the places round about the city, churches were 
built and many received from [Addai] the hand of priesthood. So the people of the East 
also, in the guise of merchants, passed over into the territory of the Romans in order to see 
the signs which Addai did. And those who became disciples received from him the hand 
of priesthood, and in their own country of the Assyrians they found disciples, and made 
houses of prayer there in secret from fear of those who worshipped fire and adored water. 

Narseh, ‘king of the Assyrians’, enquired of Abgar about the deeds of Addai, 
and ‘was astonished and marvelled’. 3 
Finally Addai 

was seized with that disease of which he departed from the world. And he called for 
Aggai.. . and made him administrator and ruler in his own place. And Palut who was a 
deacon he made presbyter, and 'Abshelama 4 who was a scribe he made deacon. 

He admonished them concerning their conduct. Three days later, on 14 Iyar, 
Addai died. 

And the whole city was in great mourning and bitter distress on account of him. Nor 
was it only the Christians who grieved over him, but the Jews also and the pagans who 

1 Nisibis. avenge on the Jews the death of Jesus, and the 

2 This rendering is based on an emendation request is carried out to Abgar’s satisfaction, 

of the Syriac text, involving a very small The passage is obviously apocryphal. We have 
change (s for vm). The passage may, however, here the echo of a legend that is included in the 
be an interpolation; see p. 80 below. cycle of the Veronica portrait. In it Emperor 

3 At this point is inserted the account of a Tiberius, falling sick, desired to see the por- 
correspondence between Abgar and Emperor trait of Jesus, worshipped it and was healed. 
Tiberius; the former requests the Emperor to 4 That is, Barshelama (above, this page). 
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were in this same town. But king Abgar grieved over him more than all—he and the 
grandees of his kingdom. . . . And with great and exceeding honour he conveyed and 
buried him like one of the grandees when he dies, and he placed him in a great sepulchre 
of ornamental sculpture 1 in which those of the house of Aryu, the ancestors of king 
Abgar, were laid. . . . And all the people of the church . . . celebrated the commemora¬ 
tion of his death from year to year. 

Our narrator describes the conduct of Aggai and his colleagues as so 
meritorious that ‘even the priests of Nabu and Bel divided the honour with 
them at all times’. Some years, however, 

after the death of king Abgar there arose one of his rebellious sons who was not satisfied 
with tranquillity, and he sent word to Aggai, as he was sitting in the church, ‘Make me a 
tiara of gold 2 as you made for my fathers of old.’ Aggai sent word to him, ‘I will not 
leave the ministry of Christ.. . and make the tiara of evil.’ And when he saw that he did 
not obey him he sent and broke his legs as he was sitting in the church and expounding. 
And as he was dying he adjured Palut and 'Abshelama, ‘Lay me and bury me in this 
house for whose truth’s sake, behold, I am dying. . . .’ And there was a great and bitter 
mourning in all the Church and in all the city, beyond the grief and mourning which 
was in its community, like the mourning which there had been when the Apostle Addai 
died. 

This narrative was certainly composed long after the events it purports to 
describe, even if we identify Abgar with King Abgar the Great. The state¬ 
ment that it was necessary for the Christians of ‘the country of the Assyrians’, 
presumably Adiabene, to practise their religion in secret seems to imply a 
date after 226. With the emergence of the Sasanid dynasty at about that 
time, and the growth and influence of the Zoroastrian priesthood it became 
impossible for Christian evangelists to work in the Persian empire. That 
Persians coming from the East to Roman territory should disguise themselves 
as merchants suggests a still later date. Only with the treaty of Jovian in 
363 were the frontiers between Persia and Byzantine Mesopotamia clearly 
defined; previously they could be crossed with impunity. But the text in its 
present form cannot be much later than the end of the fourth century or the 
beginning of the fifth century. The Diatessaron, a harmonized, composite 
version of the four Gospels, was, our writer maintains, in use at Edessa at 
this time. 3 The reference may be an interpolation. Nevertheless, the fact that 
it appears without any words of condemnation is significant; this version of 
the New Testament was superseded in official use at Edessa by the Separate 
Gospels before, or at the very latest during, the lifetime of Bishop Rabbula 
(died 435 or 436).* 

1 See p. 18 above. The royal tomb may have in a text of c. 500. 2 See p. 18 above, 

been in the neighbourhood of Abgar’s castle, p. 3 Syriac, Evangelion daMehallete. 

17 above. Hamack has suggested that Syriac bir - 4 See p. 93 below. 

tha, castle, has been corrupted into ‘Britannia’, 
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The account of the evangelization of Edessa in the Doctrine of Addai 
compresses into the space of one or two generations events that extended, 
we may assume, over several. The writer himself, indeed, does not claim that 
heathenism was uprooted at Edessa. The great pagan altar in the centre 
of the town was permitted to stand; pagan priests were honoured, though 
they had to share their privileges with Christians. But most important is the 
summary in the Doctrine of the internal development within the Church of 
Edessa. In a brief sequel to the death of Aggai, we read that 

because he died suddenly and quickly at the breaking of his legs, he was not able to lay 
his hands upon Palut. And Palut himself went to Antioch, and received the hand of 
priesthood from Serapion, bishop of Antioch, the same Serapion who also received the 
hand from Zephyrinus, bishop of the city of Rome, 1 (who was himself) of the succession 
of (those who had received) the hand of priesthood of Simon Peter, who had received it 
from our Lord. . . . 

It is probable that here we have the echo of a change of direction in the 
government of the Church of Edessa. The legendary Addai and his successor 
Aggai may represent the early period in which it was largely autonomous but 
still looked eastward for its strength. Bardaisan, like St. Ephraim 150 years 
later, came to Edessa from Parthia. But Palut (the name is probably Greek) 
evidently represents a strain more acceptable to the dominant Greek¬ 
speaking church. He admitted the ecclesiastical authority of Antioch. 
Zephyrinus was Pope from about 198, and the submission of Edessa to 
Antioch may therefore belong to the early third century. There was a ten¬ 
dency to omit Aggai from the list of the leaders of the Edessan church, and 
to consider Palut the direct successor of the Apostle Addai. 2 Christians of 
Edessa even came to be called Tahitians’, perhaps to emphasize their 
opposition to other groups like the Arians. Ephraim condemns the practice 
with characteristic scorn: 

Their hands have let go [pit ] of everything. There are no handles to grasp. They even 
called us Palutians, but we have spewed [pit] them out and cast away [the name]. May 
there be a curse on those who are called by the name of Palut, and not by the name of 
Christ. . . . Palut too did not want men to be called by his name. If he were alive he 
would curse with all curses, for he was the disciple of the Apostle [Paul] who suffered 
pain and bitterness over the Corinthians when they abandoned the name of the Messiah 
and were called by the names of men. 

There was no question, by the time of Ephraim, of the independence of the 
church of Edessa from the general body of Christendom. 3 

1 An incorrect version reads here, ‘Antioch*. Jacob of Edessa in his twelfth letter to John 

2 So in the late martyrology of Sharbil. the Stylite, citing the passage from S. Ephraim. 

3 It must not, however, be assumed that the On the contrary, declares Jacob, Palut was au 
Palutians were heretics; this is pointed out by orthodox and righteous man. 
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In the popular mind, a rapid advance in the diffusion of Christianity was 
to be attributed to the sufferings of Christian martyrs and their emulation by 
their co-religionists. Among the martyrologies ascribed to Edessa are those 
of Sharbil, Babai, and Barsamya. 

Sharbil was, we are told, ‘chief and commander of the pagan priests’ of 
Edessa, and was converted to Christianity at a great pagan festival on 8 Nisan 
in 416 Sel. (a.d. 104). In that year, a decree reached the city from the Em¬ 
peror Trajan, insisting that sacrifices and libations to the gods be increased 
throughout the empire and that those who refused to participate should be 
tortured and put to death. Sharbil met his death at the hands of the Governor 
after fearful threats and an exchange of somewhat wearisome harangues. As 
Sharbil died his sister Babai caught his blood; and for this she too was 
killed. Barsamya, bishop of the Christians, who had converted Sharbil, was 
arrested on the following day, in spite of demonstrations by the public in his 
favour, and imprisoned and tortured. But dispatches arrived unexpectedly 
with an Imperial Edict of toleration for the Christians. Barsamya was 
released amidst the plaudits of his flock. 

The date attributed to these events is at fault; they should be assigned to 
the persecution of 250-1 in the reign of Emperor Decius, rather than to that 
of Trajan. Nevertheless, the account of the martyrdom of Sharbil and Babai, 
and the threatened execution of Barsamya cannot be regarded as having 
historical validity. It is true that the writer appears to display some knowledge 
of the locality of Edessa, but in fact his narrative has drawn heavily on the 
Doctrine of Addai. 1 Moreover, the miraculous intervention of the decree of 
toleration which, like a deus ex mackina, saved Barsamya at the last moment, 
underlines the improbability of the story. Barsamya himself is not known to 
us as a bishop of Edessa; he is one of the followers of Aggai, successor of 
Addai, whose story is given in the Doctrine of Added. The Acts of Sharbil, 
Babai , and Barsamya were probably composed after the time of Ephraim of 
Edessa (died 373), and after a Syriac Calendar of 411, in which Sharbil and 
Barsamya are not mentioned, but possibly before Rabbula’s time (died 435 
or 436), and certainly before Jacob of Serug (died 521). 2 

1 The names of leading citizens of Edessa, of the Sharbil ‘martyrology’ may have been in 
the names of the heathen deities, and the Greek is indicated by the frequent translitera- 
description of the robes of the High Priest echo tions of Greek terms into Syriac. Notable is the 
passages in the Doc. Add., while sharrire and the use of the name ‘Edessa’ in the Syriac version 
archives of Edessa were matters of common instead of the usual ‘Orhay’, even in the phrase 
knowledge. There are only two references to ‘Edessa of the Parthians’! 

the topography of Edessa in the Sharbil story, 2 Another martyrology that has been asso- 
and both are found elsewhere. ‘The great altar ciated with Edessa is that of Isaac, Bishop of 
in the middle of the town’ is in the Doc. Add., Karkha, Shahpuhr, Bishop of Beth Nicator and 
and the ‘cemetery of the father of 'Abshelama three laymen. This, too, is apocryphal and of 
the bishop’ is a clumsy allusion to the ‘ceme- little value; it may have been composed at 
tery built by 'Abshelama son of Abgar’ in the Edessa by the beginning of the sixth century, 
martyrology of Habbib. That the original text 
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The spurious martyrologies of Sharbil, Babay, and Barsamya may be 
intended to show that the nobles of Edessa, and its bishop, were prepared to 
make the supreme sacrifice for Christianity. For in the reign of Diocletian 
there were indeed martyrs at Edessa, but these were ordinary villagers, not 
sophisticated city dwellers. 1 The accounts of the martyrdom of Shmona, 
Gurya, and Habbib (unlike those of Sharbil, Babai, and Barsamya) deserve 
to be accepted as historical documents. They may not have acquired their 
present shape before about a.d. 360, but they have ‘a naturalness and tone of 
real feeling’ that suggest they were based on the narrative of a contemporary. 
They may indeed be preserved largely in the form in which they were set 
down by that Theophilus, who claims (according to our present text) to have 
witnessed the. execution in, probably, 309 and 310. 2 Whoever he was, the 
writer of the Acts of these three martyrs knew the topography of Edessa well, 
and he reflects in a sincere, direct style the atmosphere of the city at this time. 

In 303, it was decreed that copies of the Scriptures throughout the Empire 
were to be surrendered and destroyed, churches were to be demolished, and 
Christian worship forbidden. Christians were deprived of their honours. 
Christian priests, later laymen also, were instructed to worship Zeus and the 
Emperor (not, as so improbably in the Acts of Sharbil and Barsamya, the 
local deities Bel and Nabu). These regulations were interpreted with varying 
degrees of severity in the East. At Edessa the Governor summoned to his 
presence two villagers, Gurya and Shmona, who were encouraging other 
Christians in the villages to remain firm in their faith. They were thrown 
into prison. At first the Governor was hesitant about his course of action. 
After consultation with the authorities at Antioch, however, he threatened 
Shmona and Gurya with fearsome punishment; they suffered the tortures of 
stretching and dragging and scourging, but refused to yield. They were 
confined in the prison known as the ‘Dark pit’, from August to mid-November 
309, Shmona undergoing more tortures, but not Gurya because he was weak 
and old. The day of reckoning was not far off: 

On the 15th November in the night that dawns into the third day of the week, when the 
cock had crowed twice, the Governor had risen and gone down to his Court of Justice, 
and with him was all his corps of officials, and there were torches and flambeaux 3 lighted 
before him. And when he had sat down on his tribunal in the Basilica by the winter 
baths, at the same time he had sent eight soldiers with the gaoler for Gurya and Shmona; 

1 So also in Adiabene, as Kirsten points out, Bishop of Edessa, and Sha'duth the presbyter, 

Christianity seems to have spread first in the and Aitallaha the deacon, and while he was 
villages rather than in the cities. tormenting them Licinius was killed. The vic- 

2 One chronicle states that Habbib was torious Constantine ordered that the persecu- 
martyred in the persecution by Licinius ‘after tion should cease, and then they were released.’ 
that of the days of Diocletian’. Another This is no doubt echoed in the apocryphal 
chronicler seems to maintain that the martyr- martyrdom of bishop Barsamya. 

dom of Shmona and Gurya was in a.d. 306-7. 3 The rendering is doubtful. 

It adds that ‘[Licinius] also seized Qona, 
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and he brought them up from that pit. And they carried Shmona, because he was not 
able to walk on his right foot, on which that iron buckle had been fastened, and had 
sprained his knee joint; but Gurya, though he was walking on his feet, was held by two 
soldiers, one on his right and one on his left, first on account of the affliction of his 
imprisonment and secondly because of his age. 

The Governor offered to allow them to return home and rejoin their 
families and relations and recover their property, if they would do obeisance 
to the sun. Shmona replied that they worshipped the Creator of the sun. The 
Governor said that he did not wish them to die at his hand; Shmona re¬ 
torted that they were dying for the name of Jesus, in order to be delivered 
from the second death which lasts for ever. Again the Governor pleaded with 
them to save themselves, but they rejoiced at the prospect of death. 

[The Governor] had commanded the executioner to take with him ten soldiers and 
go forth and take them outside the city far away, because of the city folk, that no one in 
the city should be grieved on their account. And when the executioner had received the 
command of the Governor . . ., he went forth by night hurriedly by the West gate of the 
city; and behold, a cart happened to be going forth and he made them both sit in the cart, 
before the city folk were awake. And he carried them off to a hill to the north of Edessa 
to a certain height called Beth Alah Qiqla, 1 which is to the south-west 2 of the fountain 
of water that goes into the city. 

They were glad that the moment of ‘crowning’ had arrived, and asked the 
executioner to let them pray, and both he and the Roman soldiers begged 
them to pray for them also. The martyrs asked that their spirits should be 
received in peace and their bodies gathered at the Resurrection. Both Shmona 
and Gurya looked towards the East, knelt and asked the executioner to do 
his duty; he slew each of them with one blow of the sword. The soldiers left 
their bodies there side by side and went into the city. 

And as they were coming in, large crowds met the soldiers because day had dawned 
and they had gone forth to inquire where they had carried off the holy ones, and they were 
asking the soldiers, ‘Where have ye carried off the Confessors?’ They said to them, 
‘Beth Alah Qiqla.’ And many were the folk that had gone forth to search for the holy 
martyrs. Now there was with the first crowd that had gone forth the daughter of Shmona 
the Confessor; and folk from all the city had gone forth, men and women, and they had 
laid out their bodies and gathered the dust on which their blood was sprinkled. And 
many of them had brought fine garments and many cloths and perfumes and spices and 
much balm. . ., and they wrapped them in clean cloths and in those garments and with 
the balm and with the spices and with grave bands; and they laid them in one coffin and 
one grave which was there, saying over them psalms and anthems and hymns and 
litanies. 

The sad scene was repeated less than a year later, and again the narrator is 
said to be the same Theophilus, who witnessed the death of Shmona and 


1 See p. 182 below. 


2 This is probably an error for ‘north-west’; see p. 182 below. 
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Gurya. Licinius had commanded that there should be sacrifices and libations 
offered to Zeus; but the persecuted 

cried out of their own free will, ‘We are Christians’, and they were not afraid of persecu¬ 
tion, because those who were persecuted were more numerous than those who were 
persecuting. Now Habbib, who was of the village of Tell-She and had been made a 
deacon, was both going about to the churches in the villages secretly, and ministering 
and reading the Scriptures, and was encouraging and strengthening many by his word, 
and admonishing them to stand fast in the truth of their belief, and not to be afraid of the 
persecutors.... When the city informers 1 had heard ... they went in and made known to 
... the Governor that was in the Citadel of Edessa. .. . The Governor made a report to 
the Emperor, asking for instructions because they had heard that Constantine ... in 
Gaul and in Spain was a Christian and did not sacrifice. 

Licinius replied that the Christians were to be killed by fire or by sword. At 
this time Habbib was at Zeugma. The Governor ordered his family and 
fellow-villagers to be arrested and put in gaol. Hearing this, Habbib went to 
Edessa and handed himself over to the chief officer of the guard; and al¬ 
though the officer told him that if no one had seen him he should go away 
and no harm would befall his family, Habbib insisted on being taken to the 
Governor. 

The Governor interrogated him. He refused to worship the statue of 
Zeus, declaring that he was not afraid of torture, and was scourged. On the 
following day he was brought from prison and again threatened with torture if 
he refused to worship the statue; he repeated that he was not afraid, since God 
forbade the worship of created things. He was hung and combed, but still 
refused to sacrifice to idols. After much argument the Governor declared: 

I know that all you say is in order that my rage and the anger of my mind may be ex¬ 
cited, and that I should give sentence of death against you speedily. I will not therefore 
be hurried on to that which you desire, but I will have patience ... in order that the 
affliction of your tortures may be increased. 

Once more Habbib refused to obey the Emperor. Finally, 
the Governor began to give the sentence of death against him; and he called aloud 
before his corps of officials, and said, the freemen of the city also hearing him . . ., ‘I 
command that the strap be cast into his mouth as into the mouth of a murderer, and that 
he be burnt by a slow lingering fire so that the torture of his death may be increased. 

And [Habbib] went from the presence of the Governor, with the strap thrust into his 
mouth, and a multitude of the people of the city was running after him. Now the Chris¬ 
tians were rejoicing that he had not turned aside nor abandoned his state of life, 2 and the 
pagans were threatening him because he would not sacrifice. And they took him out by 
the West gate, (the gate) of Arches, 3 over against the cemetery which was built by 
'Abshelama, son of Abgar. Now his mother was clad in white, and she was going out 
with him. 

1 Syriac, sharrire; see p. 20 above. 

2 Syriac, qeyama, which has an ecclesiastical connotation; see p. 136 below. 

3 Or ‘Vaults’, see p. 185 below. 
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And when he arrived at the place where they were going to burn him, he stood up and 
prayed, and all those that were going out with him. . . . And while Habbib was standing 
they dug a place, and took him and set him up in the midst of it, and they fixed up by 
him a stake. . . . And when the fire burned and its flames ascended fiercely they called 
out to him, ‘Open your mouth’. And the moment he opened his mouth his soul mounted 
up; and they exclaimed, both men and women, with the voice of weeping. And they 
drew him up out of the fire, and they threw over him fine linen and choice unguents and 
spices, and they seized upon some of the faggots for burning him and they carried him, 
both brethren and laymen, and wrapped him up and buried him by Gurya and Shmona, 
the martyrs, in the same grave in which they were placed, on the height which is called 
Beth Alah Qiqla, saying over him psalms and hymns, and carrying his burnt body in 
procession affectionately and honourably. And even some Jews and pagans took part in 
shrouding and burying his body with the Christian brethren. . . . There was one spec¬ 
tacle of grief spread over all those within [the community] and those without, and tears 
were running down from all eyes, while everyone was giving glory to God. . . . 

Now the impression we receive from these vivid accounts is clear: this was 
not so much a struggle between Christians and pagans as between Edessans 
and alien rulers. The Abgar and Addai stories tell of king and Apostle, the 
Sharbil, Babai, and Barsamya ‘martyrologies’ are of High Priest and bishops. 
But the Gurya and Shmona and Habbib narratives are of simple village folk, 
well versed in the text of the Syriac Bible, but men of little influence except 
that of their own merit and their own actions. The execution of Gurya and 
Shmona was carried out stealthily so that it should not arouse the anger of 
the city folk. Executioner and the Roman soldiery alike sympathized with the 
martyrs, ‘called them happy . . . and secretly cherished and honoured them, 
while afraid of the Imperial authority’. Even the Governor was reluctant to 
enforce the decrees of the Emperor. The Edessans evidently had no fear in 
showing respect to the martyrs* remains. So, too, Habbib was escorted to his 
death by a crowd of Christians, and after his death he was buried with honour 
and even with the participation of Jews and pagans. The Christians showed 
no hesitation in declaring their faith, ‘because those who were persecuted 
were more numerous than those who were persecuting*. Edessa was now a 
Christian city. 

The shadowy figures of the Doctrine of Addai and of the Acts of Sharbil, 
Babai, and Barsamya belong to legend—like the early figures of the Aryu 
dynasty at Edessa and the ‘bishops’, Hystasp and 'Aqi, of the Bardaisan 
biographies. But with Shmona, Gurya, and Habbib the Church of Edessa 
had reached historical times. Bishop Qona, who began to build the Cathedral 
of Edessa in, probably, a.d. 313, started a line of bishops of Edessa that was 
sometimes disturbed, but was not broken for a thousand years. 1 Edessa was 
represented at the Council of Nicaea in 325, and at all important ecclesiastical 

1 Qona has been credited by one scholar with standard text; there is, however, no concrete 
the promotion of the Separate Gospels as the evidence for the hypothesis. 
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assemblies thereafter. The churches and religious institutions of the city 
increased in number, and the Church authorities disposed of considerable 
revenue. Their activities largely governed the social life of Edessa, as we 
shall see in a later chapter. 

The outstanding personality of the fourth century at Edessa, and the most 
celebrated Father of the Syrian church, was St. Ephraim. His career should 
be seen outlined against the troubled events of the period. The hostility in 
Mesopotamia between the West and East had grown sharper. It was now a 
conflict of faith as well as of politics, since after 313 Christianity had become 
the official religion of the Roman Empire, of which the capital was now 
Byzantium. Ephraim was aware of the conflict from his earliest years. He 
was born in about 306 at Nisibis or its neighbourhood, that is, on the borders 
of the Empire. His parents may have been pagan, but he was reared in a 
Christian atmosphere. In his youth he came under the influence of three 
well-known bishops of Nisibis, Jacob, Babu, and Walagash (Vologases), 
and especially under that of Jacob; he calls Nisibis the ‘daughter of Jacob’. 
Tradition attributes to him an active part in the desperate but successful 
defence of Nisibis against the attack by the Persian army in 350, 1 and his 
early ‘Carmina Nisibena’ gives us a graphic account of the event. Ephraim 
probably composed his hymns ‘Concerning Paradise’ and ‘Against Here¬ 
sies’ at this period of his life. When Nisibis was ceded to the Persians by 
Jovian in 363, Ephraim was already a distinguished writer. 

Under the terms of the treaty between Byzantium and the Persians, the 
Christian population of Nisibis was authorized to withdraw freely to the 
West. Ephraim lived for a short time at Amid, and then settled at Edessa 
where he spent the last ten years of his life. He refused advancement to high 
ecclesiastical office; according to legend he worked as a bath-attendant on 
first coming to the city. But he was an active preacher, as well as an adviser to 
the leaders of the Church of Edessa. There is no direct evidence that he 
founded, or taught at, the School of the Persians, a theological academy at 
Edessa which was celebrated in the Eastern Church for the remarkable 
attainments of its teachers and students; but it would be strange if he were 
not associated with it. A biographer relates that, so great was the trust of his 
fellow-Edessans in Ephraim, he was requested to administer relief work 
among the poor during a famine towards the end of his life. Before he 
died, in 373, Ephraim asked to be buried among the graves of the destitute 
and criminals; but shortly afterwards his remains were moved, we are told, 
to the place of burial of the bishops of Edessa. Under the name of Khudr 

1 The Life of St. Ephraim must be regarded details that are also in the Life of Jacob of 
with caution, in particular those sections that Nisibis. PI. 6 b. 
describe his career at Nisibis, since it contains 
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Elias , 1 the holy man was revered at Urfa until recent times by Moslems also, 
and a spring festival was held near his tomb in the Armenian Church of St. 
Sargis (Sergius) to the west of the city . 2 

Ephraim’s biographer relates that he 

ate no food but barley and dry pulse and occasionally vegetables; his drink was water. 
His body was dried on his bones like a potter’s vessel. His clothes were of the many- 
coloured rags of the dust heap. He was short in stature. He was sad at all times, and he 
did not indulge in laughter at all. He was bald and beardless. 

Ephraim shunned the social life of the city. He is said to have lived in one 
of the innumerable caves in the hillside outside Edessa, and it is this that may 
have given him the reputation of a hermit. Certainly he had sympathy with 
monasticism. In his letter to the hermits who dwelt in the hill-country, he 
encourages them to live in solitude, in faith and prayer, like Jesus in the 
wilderness, without fear of wild beasts or hunger. They would not ‘be soiled 
by the sinful mire of the town’, for they had ‘cast off... the yoke of the world 
and the tyranny of possessions’. They did not ‘fear the voice of those in 
authority . . . like the owner of property and riches’. 

But Ephraim is unlikely, on the other hand, to have tolerated the excesses 
of asceticism and of self-mortification which too often were practised by the 
Christian solitaries of Mesopotamia. He accepted loyally his vows of poverty 
and chastity, but he was a man of action also. He was a scientist as well as a 
theologian , 3 and he had a high regard for the learning of others, even of his 
enemies. He recognized the importance of pastoral duties. He rebuked the 
Edessans who opposed their Bishop Barsai: 

Thou [God] didst console Samuel when the fools rejected him, and didst say that it is 
thee whom the people rejected. Thy church . . . hath rejected thy priest; through him 
thy children have shown their hatred of me. . . . [Barsai] is poor, they are rich, he is 
tolerant, they are quarrelsome, he is gentle, they are rough, he is humble, they are 
oppressive. . . . 

The new shepherd came forth—from the beginning he was met with violent rain and 
clouds, and they have confused his assistants. They took pleasure in the wolves; they 
thought the shepherd to be a wolf. When the eyes of the assistants have been dulled by 
darkness, their sight and their knowledge will be restored by thy light, and they will 
turn to the shepherd and tend his sheep. 

1 The appearance of Khudr at Urfa must be 
later than the mid-seventeenth century since 
it is not mentioned by Evliya £elebi. Badger 
describes the chapel of Sargis ‘commonly 
called Khudr Elias. In the courtyard a descent 
of four steps led to a grotto with four recesses 
and a cave with eight tombs including the 
remains of St. Ephraim and St. Theodoras.’ 

St. Theodore was a favourite saint of the 
Edessans, see pp. 190, 239 f. below. Hasluck, 

Christianity and Islam under the Sultans, i, 


47-9, associates St. Theodore Stratelates of 
Euchaita, the dragon-killer, with the nephew 
of Khudr buried in a nearby tomb (I owe this 
reference to my colleague Dr. V. L. Menage). 
It may not be accidental that Euchaita was 
acquainted with the letter of Abgar, p. 75 
above. 

2 On, it appears, 28 Nisan; it should be 
remarked that this date was a day of pilgrimage 
among the pagans of Harran. 

3 See p. 167 below. 
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As a writer Ephraim was exceptionally prolific. He poured out a stream of 
metrical homilies and hymns, commentaries on the Scriptures, expository 
sermons, and polemical tracts. They were quickly translated into Greek, 
Armenian, Coptic, Arabic, Ethiopic, and Latin; their influence extended, 
not only throughout Mesopotamia and Syria, but through the whole of 
Christendom. Ephraim was acquainted with the work of Greek philosophers, 
but possibly little with that of Greek theologians. It is doubtful, in spite of 
legends to the contrary, whether he was greatly proficient in the Greek 
language: he certainly did not understand Persian. Of Syriac style, however, 
he was a master, and he earned eulogies that were bestowed on him in his 
own day and shortly afterwards—Prophet of the Syrians, Lion of Syria, 
Harp of the Holy Spirit, Pillar of the Church. His work, it must be con¬ 
fessed, shows little profundity or originality of thought, and his metaphors 
are laboured. His poems are turgid, humourless, and repetitive. In his hymn 
to maidens in praise of Virginity are the banal verses: 

Do not trust in wine, for it is an impostor and an agitator that surrenders thy fortress, 
that the captive-taker may come and take captive thy freedom into handmaidenship, 
that thy love may follow his will. 

And when moreover thou hast lost thy true Bridegroom and got in his stead a false 
one, when thou hast the consolation that even if thou hast lost but yet thou hast found, 
[what will it profit thee] ? For his love is lying and deceitful; it alights on everything, it 
does not cleave to thee—and then the regret will be great. 

Youthfulness is like a branch of first-fruits that is fair in the summer, and when its 
fruits and its leaves have been stripped off it becomes hateful, and everyone turns his 
face from it, and what was desired of all becomes despised of all. O inexperience, do not 
show thy beauty to those outside; when it becomes hateful and aged, those that see 
despise it. 

There is little, too, that is novel in his praise of Edessa: 

O Edessa, full of chastity, of wisdom and intelligence, clothed with prudence and 
judgement, adorned with the girdle of faith, armed with the helmet of unchangeable 
truth and the breastplate of charity, the universal ornament. 

But Ephraim’s writings reflect his courage, his sincerity, his unswerving 
zeal for the faith and his sympathy for the poor. He knew well the lives and 
thoughts of the ordinary man: 

Let us rejoice ... in the needs of all of us, for in this way unity is produced for us all. 
For inasmuch as men are dependent on one another, the high bend themselves down to 
the humble and are not ashamed, while the lowly reach out towards the great and are not 
afraid. And also in the case of animals we exercise great care over them. Obviously our 
need of everything binds us in love towards everything. . . . 

If other thoughts occurred [to the husbandman] so that he pondered and reasoned as 
to whether the seed was sprouting or not, or whether the earth would fail to produce it 
or would restore it again, then the husbandman could not sow. . . . The husbandman 
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who cannot plough with one ox cannot plough with two thoughts. Just as it is useful to 
plough with two oxen, so it is right to employ one healthy thought. . . . 

This is the greatest knowledge [of the sages] that when they do not know a thing, they 
confess that they do not know it. For if a man confesses about something that he knows 
it, and then something else that he does not know it ... in both these cases he has 
spoken the truth, and because he does not lie in either of them his truth is victorious. ... 

Like children playing on a wide staircase, when one sits on the lowest step his com¬ 
panion in order to anger him sits on the middle step, and in order to resist both another 
sits on the upper step—even such are the heralds of Error. . . . 

It is in his prose Refutations that we observe most clearly Ephraim’s 
attitude towards the principal enemies of the Church in his day, who were 
the followers of Marcion, Bardaisan, and Mani. Ephraim, it has been well 
stated, ‘may be described as a Monist and a Materialist—that is to say, he 
recognises only one self-existing original entity or being, that is, God’. 1 He 
was outraged by the elaborate structure of the universe devised by the 
heresiarchs, which appeared to him to deny the unity of God. His arguments 
are marshalled with the vehemence of debating points. Too often his words 
are virulent, ‘We have not come to stir up now the mire of Bardaisan, for the 
foulness of Mani is quite sufficient. For behold our tongue is very eager to 
conclude at once and flee from him.’ At times he resorts to scorn, ‘They did 
well who skinned the lying Mani, who said that Darkness was skinned, 
though it has neither hide nor sheath-skin.’ But sometimes his sarcasm is not 
unjustified: 

Oh, what [is to be said] of a teaching whose failures are more than its artifices [can 
remedy] ? For as often as they need an argument they bring forward such proofs as these, 
and as often as an allegory suits them they concoct such tales as these. 

The Church of Edessa was fortunate to have in Ephraim a doughty champion 
at a time when its fundamental tenets were challenged. 2 

The Arian community seems to have flourished at Edessa in the reign of 
Constantius, of whom Ammian writes that, ‘the plain and simple religion of 
the Christians he obscured by a dotard’s superstition; by subtle and involved 
discussion about dogma, rather than by seriously trying to make them agree, 
he aroused many controversies’. Somewhat later, the Arians of Edessa 
aroused the wrath of Emperor Julian. ‘In the insolence bred by their wealth’, 
he asserts, they attacked the followers of Valentinus, the Gnostic leader, and 
committed ‘such rash acts as could never occur in a well-ordered city’. 
Julian ordered their money to be given to the soldiers as largitiones and their 
lands to be confiscated to the Imperial exchequer. 3 He could not refrain 

1 F. C. Burkitt in St. Ephraim's Prose 2 For Ephraim on the Jews and pagans, see 
Refutations (ed. C. W. Mitchell) II, 1921, cxv. pp. roi f., 105 below. J Res privata. 
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from adding, sarcastically, that they would appreciate his command, ‘since 
by their own admirable law they are bidden to sell all they have and give to 
the poor, so that they may attain more easily to the kingdom of Heaven.’ 
Julian, who hated Christian Edessa, continues: 

I publicly command you citizens of Edessa to abstain from all feuds and rivalries, else 
will you provoke even my benevolence against yourselves, and, being sentenced to the 
sword and to exile and to fire, you shall pay the penalty for disturbing the good order of 
the Empire . 1 

Subsequently, with the encouragement of Emperor Valens, the Arians of 
Edessa grew more confident. Valens himself visited Edessa in about 372. It 
is reported that he threatened the orthodox Christians there with a choice 
between death and apostasy to Arianism. Only when the people went out in 
multitudes to await martyrdom at the ‘famous and splendid shrine’ of St. 
Thomas outside the city, was he persuaded to revoke his ultimatum. 2 
Nevertheless, Bishop Barsai and some leading clerics were expelled from 
Edessa in September 373, three months after the death of Ephraim; they 
were followed into exile by crowds of devout followers. But with the death of 
Valens in 378, the triumph of the Arians was over. The orthodox clergy 
returned and resumed possession of their churches. 

Ephraim had done his work well. As he claimed, the heresies of Marcion 
and Mani seem to have found little popular support at Edessa. The Bardai- 
sanites, however, still provided an opposition to be reckoned with, in the 
time of the next Church leader of Edessa of whom we have much informa¬ 
tion, the famous Bishop Rabbula. Bom at Qenneshrin, near Aleppo, the 
wealthy son of a pagan father and a Christian mother, Rabbula gave away his 
possessions and renounced his family to become a recluse. He passed through 
a period of severe asceticism, and then was appointed Bishop of Edessa in, 
probably, 411 or 412. Conscious of his own ability, he did not offer the usual 
show of reluctance to accept high office in the Church. His was an austere 
personality; he was constant in prayer and fasting, and simple in his dress 
and food, and his tableware. His clergy were forced to refrain from all 
luxuries. Rabbula did not build new churches like his predecessors; instead, 
he built infirmaries for the sick and needy, both men and women. We have 
still the canons ascribed to Rabbula and drawn up for the guidance of 
monks and clergy; they have the impress of his severity. 3 

Against heretics and dissenters Rabbula acted with characteristic vigour. 
The nobles of Edessa who still hankered after the songs of Bardaisan, and 
the remnants of Arians and Marcionites were persuaded to accept baptism 
and re-enter the orthodox fold. Jews, we are assured, though with evident 


1 ‘Epistle to Hecebolios’. 


2 See p. 175 below. 


3 See p. 135 below. 
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exaggeration, were accepted into the Church in their thousands, and pagans 
in their tens of thousands. A synagogue in the centre of Edessa was converted 
into the Church of St. Stephen 1 and four pagan temples were destroyed. 

Dissident Christian sects had multiplied, if we may credit our sources, 
for instance the Borborians, who were suspected of shameful practices, and 
the Sadduceans, who claimed to have visions. Some, we are told, originated 
at Edessa. 2 These were the 'Udaye, whose founder was an archdeacon in the 
region of Edessa at the time of the Council of Nicaea. He adopted some of the 
teachings of Bardaisan, and founded his own church which received ad¬ 
herents in Mesopotamia, Palestine, and Arabia, and even among the Scy¬ 
thians and Goths. There were the Mesallians (in Greek, Euchites), who 
appeared at the same time, followers of a certain Adelphus of Edessa. He 
practised asceticism in Sinai and in Egypt and returned while still a young 
man to Edessa to live in constant prayer, privation, and solitude. Adelphus, 
relates Philoxenus of Mabbog, ‘relied on rules of life . . . but he had no 
humility. [He received] hallucinations of devils instead of divine contem¬ 
plation ... as if he had no need of labours and physical mortification.’ He 
taught that the mystic power of prayer could overcome sin and bring man to 
perfection. These doctrines represented a threat to the established Church, 
for Adelphus and his disciples preyed upon the gullible and ignorant; he 
and his sect were beaten, harried into exile, and condemned again and again 
by ecclesiastical councils. Less dangerous was the simple poet-monk of 
Edessa, Aswana, who, in the first half of the fourth century, composed 
hymns that were still sung over two centuries later. Of him Philoxenus 
writes that: 

Satan deceived him too and brought him out of his cell and set him on the hill called 
‘Stadium ’ 3 and showed him the shape of a chariot and of horses and said to him, ‘God 
has sent for you to cause you to depart in a chariot like Elijah.’ And in his childishness 
he was deceived and went up to stand upon the chariot. The whole phantasm disappeared 
under him and he was precipitated down from a great height and died a ridiculous 
death. 

At the hands of Rabbula all these aberrations received short shrift. Errant 
monks were obliged to make their choice between confinement within 
monastery walls or exile from the province of Osrhoene, unless they sub¬ 
mitted to the discipline of the Church. 

But within the Church the situation had changed since the days of 
Ephraim. It was no longer possible for the orthodox to present a uniform 
front. The whole body of Christendom was divided by the arguments over 
the Natures of Jesus. The Dyophysite party, led by Diodorus of Tarsus, 

1 See p. 182 below; plan II. that the heresy of Quq was evolved at Edessa, 

2 There is no convincing evidence to indicate as has been asserted. 3 Seep. 164 below. 
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Theodoret, and their partisans, had achieved approval in high places with 
the preferment of Nestorius to the patriarchate of Constantinople in 428. 
Nestorius acted with assurance. ‘Give me’, he exclaimed to Emperor Theo¬ 
dosius II, ‘the earth freed of heretics and I shall give you Heaven in return; 
help me to fight the heretics, and I shall help you to fight the Persians.’ At 
first Rabbula appeared to hesitate. Then he revealed himself as a bitter 
opponent of Nestorius and threw his authority on the side of the Mono- 
physite leader, Cyril of Alexandria. He summoned a Council at Edessa in 
431, burnt the writings of Theodore of Mopsuestia, and travelled tirelessly 
to councils outside his diocese to press the Monophysite cause. 

Rabbula died in 435 or 436. His authority in his province was undisputed, 
but his spirit of partisanship was to leave an unhappy legacy of bitterness. 
The Dyophysites spoke of him as ‘the tyrant of our city who persecuted even 
the dead under the guise of religion’, referring to his attack on Theodore of 
Mopsuestia and his works. The Monophysites declared that not only all the 
Christians of Edessa but even pagans and Jews participated in the mourning 
at Rabbula’s funeral. Like Ephraim, Rabbula had been active not only as 
pastor but also as writer; he translated into Syriac at least one of the works 
of Cyril of Alexandria, at Cyril’s own request. Of his literary work little has 
survived, but it is evident that he was a skilled theologian and controversial¬ 
ist. Whether Rabbula himself is to be credited with the ban at Edessa on 
Tatian’s composite version of the Gospels, the Diatessaron, and with the 
insistence upon the use of the Separate Gospels in the liturgy, is open to 
question. The Diatessaron may have been largely replaced in official use 
before his time, probably by the Old Syriac version rather than by the 
Peshitta. 

Rabbula’s successor in the see of Edessa, Hiba(Ibas), was not unfavourable 
to the Nestorian party, an indication of how evenly balanced were the opposing 
factions of Monophysites and Dyophysites at this time. Before his appoint¬ 
ment to the bishopric, Hiba had been on the staff of the School of the Per¬ 
sians. He was dubbed ‘the Translator’, because he was member of a group of 
scholars who had translated into Syriac the works of Diodorus and Theodore 
of Mopsuestia. To Theodore he was greatly attached, and it was for this 
reason in particular that Hiba incurred the hostility of extreme Monophy¬ 
sites : he is said to have been expelled from Edessa by Rabbula in 431. His 
celebrated letter to Mari of Beth Ardashir, in which he described the doc¬ 
trinal strife at Edessa, had helped Nestorian doctrines to take root among the 
Eastern Christians. Popular passion over religious dogma ran high at Edessa. 
It was fanned by personal antagonisms. Hiba was no less high-handed than 
his predecessor; but, unlike Rabbula, he was also fond of worldly pleasures. 
‘The jockey bishop’, his enemies called him, and accused him also of the 
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vices of simony and nepotism and the misappropriation of Church property. 1 
His opponents in Osrhoene, under the leadership of Uranius, Bishop of 
Himeria, appealed to the Patriarch of Antioch, and Hiba promptly excom¬ 
municated those priests among them who were members of his own diocese. 
Both parties were summoned to Antioch, and the Patriarch ruled, in 448, 
that Hiba had not exceeded his rights. The Monophysites then used their 
influence at Court to impress their views on the Emperor. A commission was 
set up at Tyre and Beirut, and again found Hiba innocent of the charges of 
heresy and misconduct preferred against him. The commission, however, 
imposed restraint on the bishop’s autocratic treatment of his subordinates 
and his handling of Church funds, and required him to pronounce his 
disapproval of Nestorius in public. 

Nevertheless, when Hiba returned to Edessa before Easter 449, he found 
that, in spite of his vindication by the commission, popular agitation had 
been whipped up against him. The hostility between Monophysites and 
Dyophysites had, Hiba later complained, divided Christendom; Christians 
‘could not go [freely] from country to country and from town to town, but 
were becoming a source of ridicule to pagans and heretics’. Hiba left the city 
to seek help, as he was entitled to do, from the military commander. Mean¬ 
while, at Edessa, Monophysites demonstrated before the Governor, who had 
newly arrived from Constantinople, shouting: 

. . . No one wants an enemy of Christ! No one wants a corrupter of orthodoxy! To exile 
with the confidant of Nestorius!. .. To exile with the despoiler of the temples! To exile 
with the companion of Nestorius!. . . No one wants the enemy of the faithful! No one 
wants Judas Iscariot! Iscariot to the gallows! Holy Rabbula, pray for us! Hiba has 
violated your faith!.. . Go and join your companion Nestorius! An orthodox bishop for 
the church! No one wants the accuser of upright faith! No one wants the friend of the 
Jews! No one wants the enemy of God! Rid us of Hiba and deliver the world! To the 
circus with the hater of Christ! To the stadium with the brood of the impure! ... No 
one wants Hiba! Remove his name from the Diptychs! Holy Rabbula, throw Hiba into 
exile! To the mines with Hiba! We entreat, we are making no command. We do all this 
for Christ. 

The Governor reponded to these appeals and to petitions from notables 
of the city. Hiba was thrown into prison; it may be suspected, indeed, that 
the Governor had been given instructions to take this step before he left the 
Court. A Synod was convened at Ephesus in August 449, the so-called 
Robbers’ Synod, which condemned Hiba in his absence 2 and ordered his 
deposition. But two years later, the Council of Chalcedon effected a com¬ 
promise between the moderate elements of both Monophysites and 

1 See pp. 130 f. below. doret of Cyrrhus, Irenaeus of Tyre, Eusebius of 

1 Condemned with Hiba were Flavius of Dorylaeum, Daniel of Harran, and Sophronius 
Constantinople, Domnus of Antioch, Theo- of Telia. 
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Dyophysites. Hiba then pleaded for the reconsideration of his case, and was 
reinstated at Edessa. He remained there until his death in 457. 

Hiba was succeeded by Nona, who had occupied the see during the two 
years of Hiba’s exile from Edessa. Under Nona, who accepted the rulings of 
the Council of Chalcedon but was not actively opposed to the Dyophysites, 
there seems to have been a recrudescence of activity among the supporters of 
Nestorius. Bishop Cyrus followed Nona in 471, and resolved to take decisive 
action. He persuaded Emperor Zeno to close the School of the Persians at 
Edessa and to expel the staff. On the site of the School was erected a church. 
Thus came to an end, in 489, a centre of theological learning and disputation 
which, for over a century, had contributed greatly to the reputation of Edessa 
in eastern Christendom. It was, it is true, the last outpost of Nestorianism in 
the Byzantine empire; it is only with the conquest of Edessa by Persia in 
609 that Nestorians were to return to western Mesopotamia. But the School 
was also an important source from which Persian Christians derived their 
knowledge of Greek culture, and where they studied the profane and ecclesi¬ 
astical masterpieces of the West; it has been appositely called ‘a communi¬ 
cating door between East and West’. Antipathy between Persians and Syrians 
had, however, never ceased to hamper the School. Nestorians ascribed its 
closure by ‘the crafty worker, the mad dog, and the teacher of deceit’ to envy 
of the Nestorian scholar, Narseh. Western theologians at Edessa, they alleged, 
resented the superiority of the Persian, who had not received the conventional 
training in Greek logic. There were also, it was hinted, allegations of treason 
against Narseh, which caused him to leave Byzantine territory precipitately. 
Monophysites, on the other hand, while admitting that ‘Persians are in 
general keen enquirers’, maintained that ‘the holy Cyrus . . . tore up the 
bitter plant [of heterodoxy] by its roots’. The exiled scholars had already 
before 489 begun to make their way across the frontiers to Nisibis; some 
attained high office in the hierarchy of the Persian Church, others (notably 
Narseh himself) taught in the Academy of Nisibis, and conferred upon it a 
renown that spread far beyond the boundaries of Persia. 

At Edessa the wearisome struggle was now between Monophysites and 
Chalcedonians. The less extreme among the former were largely placated by 
the document of union (Henoticon) of Emperor Zeno, which reaffirmed the 
decisions of all synods except those of Chalcedon. Notable exponents of 
Monophysitism, in the region of Edessa, were John, Bishop of Telia and 
Philoxenus (Aksenaya), Bishop of Mabbog. The latter had studied theology 
at Edessa, and instigated a new translation of the whole Bible from Greek 
into Syriac which was completed in about 508. He was an active advocate of 
his views; but the writer of the so-called ‘Chronicle of Joshua the Stylite’, 
describing the celebration at Edessa of the pagan spring festival in 498, 
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rebukes Philoxenus. The bishop of Mabbog, he states, ‘was at that time in 
Edessa—of whom beyond all others it was thought he had taken upon 
himself to labour in teaching—yet he did not speak on this subject more than 
one day’. Paul, who had obtained the see of Edessa in 501, also professed 
support for Monophysite doctrines. But in 519 occurred another of the 
sudden reversals of fortune that make the ecclesiastical history of this time 
so bewildering. The successor of Zeno, Anastasius, had been inclined to 
favour the Monophysites. The following emperor, Justin I, however, eager 
to reconcile the western and eastern Churches, insisted on recognition of the 
decisions of the Council of Chalcedon, and there arose the Melkite, or 
Imperial group, to maintain these decisions. 

There opened now a long period of fierce persecution of Monophysites. 
The oppression is well documented, though allowance must be made for 
the bias of our Monophysite sources. Among the most implacable leaders of 
this campaign, in north Mesopotamia, were the Patriarch of Antioch, 
Euphrasius, his successor, Ephraim of Amid, Count of the Orient (of whom 
even his enemies wrote that he was ‘just in his deeds, not greedy of bribes, 
able and successful’), Asclepius, Bishop of Edessa, and Abraham bar Kilai, 
Bishop of Amid. We are given a list of fifty-four Monophysite bishops, 
including the great Severus of Antioch, who were removed from their sees. 
Not only monks and nuns, but also laymen were driven from their homes. 
They were beaten with swords and sticks, they suffered hunger and thirst 
and exposure; soldiers harried them, giving them no time to eat or to rest. 
Even persons with whom Monophysites found shelter were punished. Many 
priests perished miserably in exile. Philoxenus of Mabbog died at Gangra, 
suffocated by smoke from the kitchen of the hospice, over which he was 
incarcerated. John of Telia travelled widely in secret, ordaining priests and 
deacons and encouraging his fellow Monophysites to hold fast to their 
beliefs. 1 In February 537, he was apprehended in the mountains of Persian 
Mesopotamia and extradited; he died, after torture, a year later at Antioch. 

In these events Edessa was closely involved. Its inhabitants had largely 
declared for Monophysitism. In 519 Bishop Paul was taken by force out of 
the Baptistry, where he had sought refuge, and was deported to Syria. 
Permitted to return after forty days, he still refused to accept the Synod of 
Chalcedon and was sent into exile at Euchaita in 522. His successor Asclepius 
became hated for his violent onslaughts on Monophysites, in which he used 
also local army detachments. Edessan monks, notably those of the Monastery 
of the Orientals, a few miles south of the city, were expelled. In April 525, 
Asclepius seized ten monks and threatened them with torture on the following 
day, unless they would accept Melkite tenets. During that night, however, 
the river Daisan overflowed into the city, and there was great destruction of 

1 See p. 151 below. 
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lives and of property. 1 The Monophysite party, feeling that Heaven had 
shown its approval of their cause, ran to stone the bishop; but Asclepius, 
like the Administrator of the city, had prudently withdrawn and made his 
way to Antioch. He received little sympathy there. Patriarch Euphrasius 
took him up to the pulpit and, pointing at the wretched bishop, invited his 
congregation to ‘come and see this second Noah in his Ark, saved from the 
second Flood’. Shortly afterwards Asclepius died. 2 In 526 Paul wrote to the 
Emperor, accepting the Synod of Chalcedon, and was permitted to return to 
his diocese. 3 

The Monophysites showed remarkable fortitude in adjusting their affairs 
to the changed situation. There is extant a document setting out the ecclesi¬ 
astical canons of ‘the holy Fathers in time of persecution’, regulating the 
relationship between Monophysites and the Chalcedonian ‘heretics’. Mono¬ 
physite priests were permitted to take refuge in the martyries of their enemies. 
They were forbidden to give them communion; they were forbidden to 
partake of food with non-Monophysites, and their lay followers were per¬ 
mitted to do so only under duress. Though Monophysitism had been reduced 
by persecution to its lowest ebb, it was, nevertheless, able to survive with the 
help of Empress Theodora at Constantinople, although her husband, 
Justinian, favoured the Melkites. She caused two Monophysites, Theodore 
and Jacob, to be consecrated as bishops, the latter to the see of Edessa in 542. 
Jacob, nicknamed Burd'aya 4 because he wore a horse-cloth as his cloak, is 
described as 

fulfilling the work of the ministry to all the orthodox believers, not only by organizing 
the clergy and by ordaining into priesthood, but also by consoling and comforting and 
edifying and strengthening and teaching all the party of believers everywhere. . . . 
Whenever he went to any district, he would complete all the works of his ministry in 
one night perhaps and one day, and would pass the next night thirty or forty miles or 
more farther on; and whenever news of him was heard in one district, and his pursuers 
went out after him, the brave man would be found heroically fulfilling his work in 
another district, while those who were running after him beat the air in exasperation 
and bit their fingers ... He resolutely refused to allow even a travelling companion to 
carry any gold or silver or bronze with him or any food upon the journey . . . He would 
also not consent to avail himself of the use of an animal for riding or for driving, but 
he used to carry out his travelling on foot, since besides being fortified by divine grace 
he possessed also a body sound by nature .’ 5 

1 See p. 156 below. 3 There has been much discussion on the 

2 Euphrasius himself perished in November motives of Paul. For the most recent analysis 

527 when, during the earthquake of Antioch, see T. Jansma, L’Orient syrien x, 1965, 194. 

he fell (or was pushed) into a cauldron of According to one Syriac chronicler, Paul was 

boiling wax; according to another account, removed as a result of intrigue at court by the 
however, he was buried below a ruined house brother of Asclepius, whom he had slighted, 
and throughout the day his wailing was heard 4 The cognate form Burd'ana is also fre- 
from under the debris. quently found. 5 John Ephes., Lives. 
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Jacob founded new Monophysite churches in Syria, Mesopotamia, and Asia 
Minor, ordaining twenty-seven bishops, and priests in such numbers—the 
figure of 100,000 is given—that the patriarch of Constantinople was led to 
address to him a friendly remonstrance. So great was the impact of his 
personality (he died in 578) that the Monophysites are commonly called after 
him the ‘Jacobites’. He spent little time in Edessa, but through him Edessa 
became famous as a centre of Monophysite doctrine, 1 The Melkite party 
also continued there; and from this time Melkites and Monophysites had 
each their own bishop, churches, and monasteries in the city. A Melkite con¬ 
temporary of Jacob Burd'aya was Bishop Amazonius (or Amidonius), who 
built the Melkite cathedral; its beauty is celebrated in a well-known hymn. 2 
Later Melkite bishops of Edessa were Epiphanius, Severus (killed by the 
General Narseh), and Theodosius (or Theodore). 

During the later years of Emperor Justinian, the persecution of Monophy¬ 
sites was relaxed. We are told that at the beginning of the reign of Justin II 
(565-78) an attempt was made to reunite the two factions of the church; it 
failed, and the attack on the Monophysites recommenced. In the reign of 
Maurice (582-602) there was a fresh wave of persecution. The Emperor’s 
nephew, the Bishop of Melitene, came to Edessa and ordered the monks of 
the Monastery of the Orientals to accept the Synod of Chalcedon. They 
refused, and about four hundred were slaughtered in the moat outside the 
South Gate of Edessa. 3 Later the scene of the martyrdom was commemorated 
by a shrine. Others of the Monophysites were killed, and many were 
driven out, as they participated in their services. Melkites took possession of 
Monophysite churches and monasteries. In time the persecution was brought 
to an end, but only, claimed the Monophysites, through supernatural inter¬ 
vention; an eclipse, an earthquake, plague, and drought, brought home to 
the oppressors the wickedness of their deeds. 

In 609 the Persian king Khusraw II Abarwez captured Edessa. Against 
the wishes of its inhabitants, he imposed on them a Nestorian bishop. At 
first the Monophysites were ill-treated, and their bishop, Paul, fled to Cyprus. 
Later, however, they were preferred to the Melkite party, who were more 
directly identified by the Persian authorities with Imperial Byzantium. 
Melkite bishops were, it appears, expelled throughout Mesopotamia; the 
Monophysites, on the other hand, were permitted to practice their rites 
freely and to reoccupy their churches. A Bishop Yunan was sent from Persia 
to minister to the Jacobite community of Edessa. When, after a brief stay at 
Edessa, Yunan returned to his own country, he was replaced by a certain 

1 Jacob’s monastery was that of Pesiltha his body was removed by a ruse and reburied in 
near Telia. He died on his way to Egypt to his own monastery. 2 See p. 189 below, 
settle a dispute at Alexandria and was buried 3 At that time still called the Gate of Beth 
on the Egyptian frontier. In 622, it is related, Shemesh. 
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Isaiah. It should be noted that Isaiah belonged, like Yunan, to the eastern 
branch of the Jacobite Church; evidently the Persians regarded it as inex¬ 
pedient to nominate a bishop who might accept the ecclesiastical authority of 
Antioch. 

The Monophysites welcomed the accession of Emperor Phocas, who had 
dethroned their oppressor Maurice, 1 although Phocas was no less a devout 
Chalcedonian and disapproved of Monophysite doctrines. But Phocas, in his 
turn, was removed by Heraclius. The new Emperor visited Edessa during his 
campaign in the East in, probably, 628. He was impressed by his reception, 
and by the numbers of monks and scholars in the city. Learning that they 
were Monophysites, he determined to restore them to the official Church, 
declaring, ‘How can we abandon so admirable a people [and allow them to 
remain] outside our [community] ?’ But his politic intentions were thwarted 
by what a Monophysite historian himself calls ‘the fervour of zeal or, to 
tell the truth, the simplicity or lack of breeding’ of the Jacobite bishop, 
Isaiah. The latter refused to permit Heraclius to receive the oblation in the 
Cathedral, as was the privilege of a reigning Emperor, unless he first anathe¬ 
matized the Council of Chalcedon and the Tome of Leo on which were 
based the rulings of the Council. Enraged, the Emperor expelled the bishop 
from his cathedral and handed Monophysite churches to the Melkites. 
Many Monophysite monks defected to their rivals. Isaiah was accompanied 
into exile by members of aristocratic families of Edessa who had endowed 
the local Monophysite church with ‘treasure of gold and silver and [the 
revenue of] gardens and mills and shops and baths’. They hoped that when 
Heraclius returned to his capital they would recover their property. But they 
had not foreseen the cataclysm that was soon to engulf the whole of the 
Near East. Mesopotamia, impoverished and weakened by constant war¬ 
fare, was an easy prey to the Arabs. In 639 Edessa fell to the Moslem general 
Tyad. 

The Moslems punctiliously ordered the Christians of Edessa to maintain 
the situation which obtained at the time of the capture of the city. Melkites 
therefore kept the property, including the churches, of their rivals. The 
Monophysite historian, however, comments philosophically: 

The God of vengeance . . . seeing the cruelty of the Byzantines, who, wherever they 
ruled, plundered cruelly our churches and monasteries and condemned us without 
mercy, brought from the southern land the sons of Ishmael, to deliver us through them 
from the hands of the Byzantines. And indeed, we have suffered some hurt because the 
catholic churches, having been snatched from us and given to the Chalcedonians, have 
remained with them—for when the cities submitted to the Moslems, the latter gave to 

1 Curiously, however, there is evidence that that he was considered a saint by both sects; 
the Monophysites, as well as the Melkites, see, for example, Janssens, Byzantion xi, 1936, 
were devoted to the memory of Maurice and 499. 
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each confession whatever shrines were to be found in their possession; and at this time 
the Great Church of Edessa . . . had passed from us. Nevertheless, the advantage to us 
was not small, in that we were delivered from the cruelty of the Byzantines and from 
their evil and their wrath and their bitter zeal against us, and we had rest . 1 

Among Monophysite Edessans, hatred of the Melkites outweighed even 
their fear of the Moslems. 

What was the position of the Jews during the four centuries after the end 
of the kingdom at Edessa? When the Christians of Edessa, like their co¬ 
religionists elsewhere in the Roman Empire, were persecuted by the Im¬ 
perial authorities at the beginning of the fourth century, they had the open 
sympathy of the Jews. We are told that Jews mourned at the funeral of 
Habbib, one of the three martyrs of Edessa. But the Christians of Mesopo¬ 
tamia owed more than this to the Jews. The Church of Edessa had a twofold 
strain in its development, Semitic (that is Aramaean), as well as Greek. 
Partly for this reason, it stood remote from the rest of Christendom, and 
partly, no doubt, because of its ignorance of the Greek language. Neverthe¬ 
less, it throve. The vitality of the Edessan church, in spite of its isolation, 
may be ascribed in no small degree to the resources, both moral and theo¬ 
logical, of the Jews of Edessa. 

The influence of Jewish learning and tradition upon the early Christianity 
of north Mesopotamia is apparent from the writings of Aphraates, who lived 
near Mosul in the first half of the fourth century. His tractates are among the 
most ancient of any Syrian Church Fathers; they made a deep impression 
on his contemporaries. Aphraates was acquainted with the Targum and the 
Talmud, although his acquaintance with them was not necessarily first-hand. 
He employs a Jewish chronology, and even his metaphors in a few passages 
are Jewish. It is possible that he had knowledge of Hebrew. There seems 
little doubt that his fellow-Christians in this area, like early Christians 
elsewhere, maintained Jewish practices; they avoided, for example, eating 
meat before the blood had been removed, and at the Passover they ate 
unleavened bread. Several of the homilies of Aphraates are, it is true, directed 
against the Jews. His theological arguments follow familiar lines. He does 
not spare his attacks upon the Jews—but they are upon Judaism and the 
Jewish contemporaries of Jesus, not upon the contemporaries of Aphraates 
himself. He writes without rancour. Several times he addresses himself to a 
Jewish disputant, calling him ‘doctor’ or ‘wise man’. 

When we turn to Edessa we find that the position there was much the 
same. Allusions to Jews in the Book of the Laws of Countries , whose 
authorship is ascribed to the school of Bardaisan and which was written pro¬ 
bably in the third century, are not unfriendly. They stress the observance of the 

1 Mich. Syr. 
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laws of circumcision, and of rest from work on the Sabbath by Jews wherever 
they are domiciled. But in the latter half of the fourth century the situation 
was very different. Antipathy between Christians and Jews had become 
deep-seated. The writings of Ephraim show bitter hostility towards the 
Jews, although he, like Aphraates, was greatly indebted to the example of 
Jewish teaching for the construction and logic of his arguments. We can only 
surmise the reasons for the change; they almost certainly are to be found in 
the course of events in which Ephraim had himself been an actor. In the 
struggle between the Christian population of Nisibisand the Persians, the Jews 
of Nisibis are likely to have supported the latter. They were aligned against 
Byzantium. It is true that Emperor Julian acted towards the Jews and wrote 
about the Jews with some kindness and sympathy, but his sympathy stemmed 
from hatred of Christianity; the Jews were pawns in the desperate struggle 
of paganism against the growing power of Christianity. Sozomen writes that, 
in favouring the Jews, Julian ‘was not actuated ... by any respect for their 
religion,... but he thought to grieve the Christians by favouring the Jews.... 
Perhaps he also calculated upon persuading the Jews to embrace paganism 
and sacrifices.’ 1 

The turning point in Jewish-Christian relations at Edessa must have come 
with the treaty between Byzantium and Persia in 363. By this treaty the 
frontiers between the two empires were sharply defined. Edessa lay firmly in 
the orbit of Byzantium; Nisibis had become a Persian stronghold. To mer¬ 
chants of west Mesopotamia this spelt poverty and decay, for the frontiers 
cut the caravan route along which was carried the produce of India and the 
Far East. To the Christians of west Mesopotamia the treaty meant isolation 
from a great centre of their faith. But to the Jews of Edessa, for whom 
association with Nisibis was vital, 2 it was a disaster from which they never 
recovered. Without Nisibis, they were left leaderless as well as impoverished. 
They had nowhere to turn for help. The political power of the pagans, 
unreliable allies in time of need, had been broken with the defeat and death 
of Julian. The Christians no longer needed the Jews as allies in their struggle 
with heathendom. The Jews were despised and rejected. At Callinicos in 
388 Christians burned the synagogue. Theodosius ordered them to rebuild 
it, but at the urging of Ambrose the Imperial order was rescinded and even 
financial compensation was refused to the Jews. It is significant that the 
tolerant emperor felt obliged to instruct the military authorities in the East 


1 Ammian, an independent witness, relates 
how Julian sought to restore the Temple at 
Jerusalem but was deterred by supernatural 
balls of fire. Later writers greatly expanded the 
story. The acts of Julian were quickly overlaid 
with legend, and the ‘histories’ must be largely 
discounted. Bar Hebraeus, for example, is 


scarcely to be followed when he maintains that 
the Christians of Edessa ‘slew the Jews who 
were their neighbours’, on hearing that Julian 
had gone to Harran and ‘offered sacrifice to 
idols and paid honour to the Jews’. 

2 See p. 41 above. 
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to punish anyone who looted synagogues or interfered with Jews holding 
religious services. Edessa was different only in degree from other places in 
the Byzantine empire; throughout the whole empire, where in the course 
of the fifth century only orthodox Christians were permitted to hold appoint¬ 
ment as functionaries of the state, the name Jew had become a word of 
opprobrium. 

Ephraim attacks the Jewish practice of circumcision and the Jewish Sab¬ 
bath and dietary laws. He asks Jewry contemptuously: 

Where is the beauty of thy youth, the glory of thine espousals ? . . . Where is thy praise 
and thine honour, and thine adornment and thy splendour ? Where is the house which 
king Solomon erected for thy glory ? Where the priest . . . who waited in thy ministry ? 
Where the girdle which was bound on him, the chain also and the turban ? Where the 
fine linen and scarlet, the golden bell and the pomegranate ? . . . Where are thy solemn 
assemblies, thy new moons and thy stated observances? Joy hath ceased with thee, the 
voice of the dance and thy singing; behold thy chants are funeral wailings in thy mouth 
and the mouth of thy children. 

He reviles the Jews as murderers of Jesus. Death, he writes, declares that 

the dead of the Jews are very hateful to me, even their bones are foul to me in the midst 
of Sheol. Would that I could find the means to cast their bones out of Sheol, for they 
make it stink. I wonder that the Holy Spirit has dwelt among a people whose smell is 
fetid. 

When Monophysitism became the dominant creed of north-west Mesopo¬ 
tamia the position of the Jews became pitiable. Nestorian doctrine was 
attacked with fanatical virulence; Nestorianism could in some measure be 
regarded as close to the doctrines of the Jews, and in time Nestorians were 
equated readily enough with the Persians. An outstanding Monophysite church¬ 
man of his day reviled the Melkite bishops as ‘impious men, renegades and 
New Jews’; 1 but we read equally of ‘the darkness of the cult of that fellow 
Nestorius—or rather, the Jewish odiousness and ugliness—I mean the duality 
of the Natures [of Jesus]’. 2 The Monophysite Emperor Anastasius abused the 
Nestorian clergy of his capital as ‘you accursed Jews’, and his words were 
echoed by the mob of Constantinople who screamed after the Nestorian 
patriarch, ‘No one wants [this] Jewish bishop.’ 3 Even the Fathers of the 
Church from Constantinople who attended the Council of Chalcedon in 
451 shouted in unison, ‘To exile with Dioscurus of Alexandria! God has 
cursed Dioscurus! ... He who has communion with Dioscurus is a Jew!’ We 
cannot wonder, then, that the Monophysites of provincial Edessa in their 

1 Elijah of Dara, in John Ephes., Lives. So 2 Severus of Antioch, Homiliae Cathedrales, 
Severus of Antioch fulminated against the ed. Duval, PO iv, 80. 

‘Jewish Tome of Leo’, ‘Letters’, ed. Brooks, 3 ‘Zack. Rh.\ ed. Brooks ( CSCO, Scrip- 
PO xii, 321. tores syri 17), 43 ff. 
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execrations against the ‘Nestorian’ bishop Hiba should have exclaimed, 
‘No one wants the enemy of Christ! The foe of the Orthodox is wanted by 
no one! No one wants a Jew as bishop! . . . No one wants the friend of the 
Jews! No one wants the enemy of God!’ And a century later the Mono- 
physites denounced their persecutor, the Bishop of Amid, as ‘murderer and 
Jew’. 1 

At Edessa, it is true, some signs of friendliness between Jews and Chris¬ 
tians are recorded by our chroniclers, but they are few. The Jews of Edessa, 
we are told, took part in the general mourning at the death of Bishop Rabbula 
in 435. We are told, too, that they shared the wonder of gullible Christians 
at the egg that was laid in the town of Zeugma, bearing magical writings 
which foretold the victory of Byzantium over the Persians in 503-4. But the 
material and cultural decline of the Jews could not be halted. It was by order 
of Emperor Theodosius II that Bishop Rabbula converted a synagogue at 
Edessa into the church of St. Stephen. He received, his biographer informs 
us, thousands of Jews into Christianity. In the general poverty of Byzantine 
Mesopotamia the Jews suffered perhaps more than their Christian neigh¬ 
bours; during the famine of 499-500 at Edessa, Jewish women were per¬ 
mitted to bake bread. The purchase of flour, however, was evidently beyond 
the means of the Jews of Edessa, and the Jewish women were granted flour 
from the public storehouse. 

Physical violence against the Jews was never far away. John of Ephesus 
described the unsavoury exploits of a certain recluse in a village near Amid 
who took pleasure in tormenting the Jews by, in particular, burning their 
synagogue, and John relates his story with pious praise for his hero. But this 
was the work of an obscure fanatic. The Byzantine authorities in the province 
of Osrhoene were usually fair in their treatment of the Jews. At Telia, about 
100 kilometres from Edessa, the son of the bishop, Sophronius, brought a 
Jew named Hesychius into the episcopal palace when his father was away in 
about 448. He even ate with him the ‘food of Jews’, perhaps unleavened 
bread, which was forbidden to Christians by the canons of the Church, 2 and 
let him sit with him at table at about 4 p.m. during the week of Pentecost 
when Christians fasted. Then he introduced the Jew into church when a 
service was in progress, but this was too much for the folk of Telia. They 
drove the men out, and the dux gave them shelter in his praetorion. In the 
same town in 502-3 the Jews were accused of conspiring to hand over the 
city to the Persian army that was then besieging the walls, and an appalling 
massacre ensued. Indeed, in the seventh century relations between the 
Byzantine government and their Jewish subjects had so deteriorated that the 

1 John of Ephesus in ‘Chr. Zuqnin'. leavened bread of the Jews or ‘take part in their 

2 The Council of Laodicea declared, in profanity’. 

Canon 38, that no one shall accept the un- 
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sympathies of Jews were held to be with the Persians during the wars of 
that period. Theodore, 1 brother of Emperor Heraclius, expelled the Persians 
from Edessa. Our chronicler continues: 

Then he ordered the Jews who were at Edessa to be killed, because they had helped the 
Persians to do harm to the Christians. And when he began to kill them, one of them 
arose and came to Heraclius [at Telia] and . . . asked him to spare them and treat them 
kindly. And Heraclius wrote to [his brother] . . . and when the letter arrived he desisted 
from them . 2 

Nevertheless, although their lives had been spared, the Jews of Edessa were 
obliged to choose between baptism and exile to Persia. 

The Jews appear only at intervals, and in a minor role in the histories of 
this period; the pagans lurk in the shadows, vague and indeterminate. With 
the death of Julian, the star of heathendom had set in the Byzantine empire. 
Pagan cults survived sullenly at Rome and Athens. They had a following at 
Beirut and Alexandria, largely with the connivance of local officials; and even 
at Constantinople itself a few individuals contrived to perform their devotions 
to the gods surreptitiously. In Mesopotamia the Beduins carried out sacrifices 
—sometimes, the story went, human sacrifices—to the planet Balthi or 'Uzzai, 
and their womenfolk poured out libations to the goddess on the roof-tops. 3 

The great centre of paganism in north-west Mesopotamia was Harran. 
While Edessa vaunted its fame as the champion of the universalist creed of 
Christianity, Harran clung the more obstinately to its local cults of Sin, the 
moon, and the other planets. In 363 Julian came to pay his respects at its 
shrines. The episode of the young philosopher-emperor, who cast himself in 
the role of a latter-day Alexander, but met his death in battle against the 
Persians, made a vivid impression on his contemporaries. It added fuel to the 
conflict between Harran and Edessa. ‘He delayed [at Harran]’, Ammian tells 
us, ‘for necessary preparations and to offer sacrifices, according to the native 
rites, to the Moon . . . before the altar with no witness present.’ The story of 
his visit was expanded with horrific but improbable detail by Theodoret, 
some seventy years later. Certainly the Christian community of Harran 
remained for long insignificant. We do not hear of a Bishop of Harran 
before 361, when Barsai was transferred from Harran to Edessa—but Barsai 
apparently had not ventured to reside at Harran. His successor as bishop of 
that town, the abstemious Vitus, made little headway there. Egeria found it 
wholly pagan, ‘apart from a few clerics and holy monks’. In 449 this ‘city of 
pagans’ 4 required, we are told, a bishop of talent whose good works would 
attract and win over the heathens. Instead, Hiba of Edessa appointed to the 
see his nephew, Daniel, a young man of (it is alleged) loose morals. Daniel 

1 His name is given as Theodoricus by some 
writers. 


2 Agapius (Mahbub) of Mabbog. 

3 See p. 145 below. 4 Lit., ‘Hellenes’. 
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is said to have received at the altar the offerings of pagans who feared 
retribution for their sins, and this was contrary to Church canons; perhaps he 
sought in this way to convince them of the merit of Christianity. Neverthe¬ 
less, centuries later, after the coming of Islam, Christian writers still felt 
an air of unclean mystery over the region of Harran where stonemasons 
found human skeletons fossilized in the rocks. 1 As far away as Persia it was 
known as a home of the black arts. The Persian king Khusraw I refused to 
accept money from the citizens of Harran who came to offer ransom for their 
city in 540; he said that their gift ‘did not belong to him, because most of them 
are not Christians but are [followers] of the old faith’. 2 

For Harran and its pagans the writers of Edessa had a contempt born of 
conscious virtue. In the fourth century, St. Ephraim—in somewhat humour¬ 
less vein, if one considers the relative age of Edessa and Harran—declared: 

Thy waters are bitter and thy children harsh; O Harran, make thyself sweet with the 
Cross . . . My treasure, O Harran, is in thy vicinity, the famed and beauteous Edessa. 
O daughter, be like thy mother who is the salt of the universe, and with her doctrine 
season thy mind . . Thou, O Harran, art filthy. Behold, thy mirror is beautiful and pure; 
adorn thyself by her, the blessed one that is before thee. 

Elsewhere he is more reassuring: 

In Harran they have brought forth thorns in the desires [of men]. . . . [But] the thorns 
have changed to roses and lilies, a crown for the husbandmen who bore a crown of thorns 
. . . The way of reconciliation and the path of joy stretch from Edessa to the midst of 
Harran, and men go in concord from church to church. 

But was Edessa herself, whom poets crowned with epithets like ‘the first 
betrothed of Christ’, free of blemish? Occasional allusions in histories and 
biographies, and scattered information from other sources enable us to 
build up a different picture. Even the Doctrine of Addai admits that the 
great altar in the midst of the town survived when the pagan priests were 
converted to Christianity; and a pagan altar was still to be found at a late 
period at the Monastery of the Naphshatha , or tomb towers, in the hills 
south of Edessa. 3 Names with pagan associations remained in the sixth 
century, like Kephar Selem (village of the idol), outside the walls of Edessa, 
and Kephar Nabu (village of Nabu). Some are to be found to the present day, 
like Sarimagara or Sanimagara (cave of the idol). 4 There was a community of 
Manichaeans at Edessa in the fourth century and later, and we may recall 
the bon mot of Ephraim: ‘because Mani was unable to find another way out, 
he entered, though unwillingly, by the doors which Bardaisan had opened’. 
The songs of Bardaisan were popular in the time of Ephraim, and his efforts 
to replace them by his own hymns and choirs were in vain, for they survived 
to the days of Rabbula. 

1 See p. 211 below. 2 See p. 113 below. 3 Cf. p. 29 above. 


Cf. p. 57 n. 8 above. 
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Emperor Theodosius in 382 commanded that a pagan temple of Osrhoene, 
probably at Edessa, should be permitted to remain open to the public—proof 
that a demand for its closure had been made—but that sacrifices which 
involved divination must be not performed there. 1 Later emperors re¬ 
enacted the laws against pagan rites; yet throughout the Empire they do not 
appear to have been enforced with severity. In the fifth century there were 
evidently still four idol sanctuaries at Edessa, which were destroyed by 
order of Bishop Rabbula. Finally, there are traces of a serpent cult at Edessa. 
Ephraim calls heretics ‘sons of the serpent’, and maintains that they ‘en¬ 
chant the serpent and charm the scorpion’. This is still echoed in Bar Heb- 
raeus, who writes of ‘the heresy of Gnostics, that is, those who worship the 
serpent’. We may recall that the founder of the royal dynasty at Edessa is 
said by one chronicler to have been Orhay, son of Hewya, that is, Serpent. 2 
In a large cave just below the wall to the west of Urfa, the shape of a serpent 
flanked by a bull’s head and disc is carved on either side of the central niche. 3 

At the end of the fifth century the men of Edessa celebrated a pagan spring 
festival with warm devotion and gaiety. In May 496: 

they were present ... on the Friday night [at the place] where the dancer . . . was 
dancing. They kindled lamps without number in honour of this festival, a custom which 
was previously unknown in this city. These were arranged by them on the ground 
along the river, from the door of the theatre as far as the Gate of Arches . 4 They placed 
on its bank lighted lamps, and hung them in the porticoes, in the Town Hall, in the High 
Street , 5 and in many other places. 

Two years later, in 498, the scene is described again: 

There came round again the time of that festival at which the heathen tales were sung; 
and the citizens took even more pains about it than usual. For seven days previously they 
were going up in crowds to the theatre at eventide, clad in linen garments, and wearing 
turbans with their loins ungirt. Lamps were lighted before them, and they were burning 
incense, and holding vigil the whole night, walking about the city and praising the 
dancer until morning, with singing and shouting and lewd behaviour. For these reasons 
they neglected also to go to prayer . . . and they kept saying that the inhabitants of the 
city in olden times were simpletons and fools.... And there was none to warn or rebuke 
or admonish . 6 

The chronicler seems to maintain not that the festival was an innovation at 
Edessa, but that the kindling of lamps at this celebration had not been 


1 Cod. Theod. xvi. x. 7, 8; but see Libanius, 
Or. 30. 7, 8. The statement by Julian, Or. iv, 
that the people of Edessa worshipped the sun 
and Monimos and Azizos (probably Mun'im 
and 'Aziz, representing the evening and morn¬ 
ing aspects of the planet Venus) should be 
regarded with caution. We should no doubt 
read ‘Emesa’, which was celebrated for its cult 
in honour of the sun, for ‘Edessa’; it may be 


observed that Ephraim, the contemporary of 
Julian, makes no mention of sun worship at 
Edessa. 

2 See p. 2 n. 4 above. 

3 PI. 246; above the bull’s head is a disc. 

4 Or ‘Vaults’; see p. 185. 

5 The Syriac text can also be rendered 
‘Com market’ but improbably; see p. 181 n. 3. 

6 Josh. St.'. 
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known there before. Certainly the festival was, as he admits, pagan and 
popular. In the following year a plague of locusts seems to have caused the 
cancellation of the festival; and in 502 Emperor Anastasius issued a decree 
forbidding the public performance of dancing. 

Jacob of Serug wrote in a letter in 521: 

It is fitting that [Edessa] should be the first-born full of virtue at all times. For it is a 
blessed land that has received goodly seed and produced a crop of first-fruits in true 
faith. Even if there have come forth a few weeds, yet are they small in number and it is 
not to be despised on their account or to be called a field of weeds. 

Jacob of Serug was a kindly man who thought well of his fellows. But, 
somewhat earlier, he had been obliged to write in gentle reproof to a certain 
monk, Stephen bar Sudaile, known as Stephen the scribe. He urges him to 
remember the penalty of sinfulness. It behoves us, he declares, not to lose, 
‘for the sake of an excellent life of but few days, the kingdom of heaven 
which has no end; [we should] flee from pleasures of short duration, lest 
through them we bring upon ourselves eternal torment.’ Stephen had 
expressed disbelief in the eternity of the torments of hell. We learn more 
about Stephen from another letter, written by Philoxenus of Mabbog to 
two presbyters of Edessa, some ten or fifteen years previously. Stephen had 
once resided at Edessa, and at that time was living near Jerusalem. He had, 
Philoxenus maintains, expressed blasphemous opinions in books and letters, 
some of which he had sent to the presbyters. In them he taught ‘impious 
and foolish’ doctrines. He held that all creatures can become like God, that 
there is no Judgement, the same retribution being meted out to everyone, 
and that even demons will be consubstantial with the divine Essence; he 
preached, in fact, that all creatures will arrive at one Fulfilment, and that this 
will be made known in the mystery of the First Day of the Week, when God 
will be All in All, One Nature, One Essence, One Godhead. Philoxenus 
warned the presbyters not to allow these books to fall into the hands of others, 
particularly ‘nuns dwelling within church precincts, lest they be led astray 
through the simplicity and weakness natural to women’. 1 

Evidently, then, heretical views were known, and even originated, at 
Edessa at this period. More serious was the actual performance of pagan 
practices by the leaders of local society. At Constantinople a number of well- 
known men and women, including physicians, sophists, and scholastics, 
were arraigned before Emperor Justinian who had ordered all pagans to 
accept Christianity under penalty of exile and the confiscation of their 
property; these people were charged with practising ‘Manichaean’—a 

1 A. L. Frothingham, Stephen bar Sudaili. from certain. In a study of bar §udaile, F. S. 
Whether Stephen is to be regarded as author Marsh comes to the conclusion that, from the 
of the Book of the Holy Hierotheos, as claimed little that we know of his tenets, Stephen could 
by John of Dara and others, is possible but far be the author of the third section of the book. 
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nondescript term for heathen—rites. They were executed and their property 
confiscated. At about the same time, another group of pagans was arrested 
in the capital; their leader, a patrician, committed suicide by taking poison. 
Some twenty years later there was another purge of distinguished persons 
accused of heathen practices. Five priests from Athens, Antioch, and Baalbek 
were burnt with their idolatrous writings. In 578 or 589 it was learnt that the 
pagans of Baalbek were persecuting the Christians, perhaps in revenge for 
the ‘miraculous’ destruction of their great and beautiful temple twenty 
years previously. By order of the Emperor the people of Baalbek were 
brutally punished by the army. The inquiry then led to Antioch. It was 
discovered that the vice-prefect of the city (who later committed suicide) 
had gone to Edessa to celebrate there the festival of Zeus with its Governor 
Anatolus. Anatolus vainly attempted to arrange an alibi with the bishop; but 
a statue of Apollo was found in his house, and he and his secretary were 
tortured and killed. Accusations were freely made against leading personali¬ 
ties, including the Patriarch of Antioch. One of the trials, which became a 
cause cdlebre , lasted many years at Constantinople. The mob rioted both at 
the capital, where blame was laid at the door of the Jews, and at Antioch. 
But we hear nothing of rioting at Edessa, although the evidence of paganism 
there seemed to be beyond dispute: evidently at that city the revelations 
caused no public concern. 

The pagans of Harran, among them the Governor himself, had been 
cruelly persecuted by Emperor Maurice. In 639 the approaching Moslem 
army gave them the opportunity to free themselves of their Byzantine 
oppressors. But before surrendering their city to the Moslems they consulted 
the people of Edessa for guidance. Evidently there was still an organized 
pagan community at Edessa. Jacob of Edessa at the end of the seventh 
century describes an argument between a Harranian devotee of the planets 
and an Edessan follower of Bardaisan. This is the last mention of overt 
paganism at Edessa. Where Christian divines had failed, Moslems succeeded 
with more subtle methods. 

The Jews and the pagans of Edessa were, however, no more than minority 
groups, probably few in number and with little authority. By the fifth 
century, Edessa was a Christian city, ‘very great and populous, most famous 
far and wide for its observance of religion’. 1 Its monasteries and academies 
were celebrated for the piety and the theological acumen of their scholars. 
Inside the city were ‘many shrines and also holy monks, some living among 
the shrines, others further from the city in convents in more remote places.’ 2 
Outside the walls the hills, honeycombed with caves, were populated with 
devout, and sometimes also learned, anchorites ‘in great numbers and 

1 Theodoret. 2 Egeria of Aquitania. 
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[leading] so extraordinary a life that it can scarcely be described’. They ate 
neither bread nor meat, and drank no wine; their food was grass, as they 
‘dwelt in the hills, and continually celebrated God with prayers and hymns’. 1 
Such was Abraham, the recluse of Qiduna and the supposed contemporary 
of St. Ephraim, who passed his days in fasting and vigil and squalor, but also 
in humility and charity. His redemption of his wayward niece is described by 
a Syriac writer with rare delicacy. A stylite, Theodoulos, is said to have 
spent forty-eight years on a pillar near Edessa, in the latter half of the fourth 
century; and many pillars seem to have been erected for this purpose in the 
vicinity of the city. The stories of Abgar’s correspondence with Jesus, of the 
sacred portrait, and the evangelization of Edessa, whether by Addai or 
Thaddaeus or Thomas, were known wherever Christianity was propagated, 
from Britain to the remote regions of Iran. From all Christendom, pilgrims 
flocked to visit the shrines of Edessa with their holy relics of Addai and 
Abgar, of the martyrs Shmona, Gurya, and Habbib, and the bodies of St. 
Thomas, St. Cosmas, and St. Damian. 


1 Sozomen. 
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THE FAMILY PORTRAIT MOSAIC, with names in Syriac; probably second or early third century a.d. 
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THE FUNERARY COUCH MOSAIC, with Syriac inscriptions; dated a.d. 278, 
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THE TRIPOD MOSAIC, with Syriac inscriptions including an epitaph (p. 34); probably second or third century a.d, 



























PLATE 4 



b. BRIDGE OVER THE KARA KOYUN 







b. ROUND TOWER AT THE BEY GATE (Bey Kapisi); at top an Armenian inscription (p. 236 n. 1). The 

bridge over the moat leads to Kisas 
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PLATE 6 



a. SITE OF THE WEST GATE. At right is a 
section of the Byzantine wall, at left may have stood 
a guard-room of the twelfth century 


b. VIEW WESTWARDS FROM THE WEST GATE. The buildings at left centre mark the site of the tomb 

of St. Ephraim and Deyr Sargis 
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a. THE CITADEL MOUNT AND COLUMNS from the Pool of Zulha (Zulihe Gold) 


b. DETAIL OF COLUMN on the Citadel mount 
(with acknowledgements to G. Fehervari) 
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b. ‘SACRED’ FISH in the Pool of Zulha (Zulihe Golii) 




PLATE 11 



STREAM from the springs of water flowing through a public courtyard 








ATE 12 


a. BUST OF AN EDESSAN LADY, with the figure of b. STATUE OF AN EDESSAN LADY, with the figure of 

her daughter in miniature at right. Their names are recorded her daughter in miniature at bottom left. Their names are 

in Syriac (p. 33). In the Urfa Museum recorded in Syriac (p. 33). In the Diyarbakir Museum 
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a. STATUE AT SUMATAR HARABESI b. STATUE FOUND AT HARRAN 










b. RELIEF found near Urfa, with Greek inscription (p. 30 n. 5). In the Urfa Museum 





PLATE 15 
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a. TRITON; relief. In the UrfaMuseum (with acknowledgements to G. Fehervari) b. COUPLE EMBRACING; relief. In the Urfa Museum (with 

acknowledgements to G. Fehervari) 








iptions at Urfa, drawn by J. Euting (Florilegium . . . de Vogue, 1909), 
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a. MENORAH (candelabrum), outside Jewish to 
at Kirk Masara 























PLATE 17 
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PLATE 18 



DETAIL from border of the Animal mosaic 



PLATE 19 



DETAIL from border of the Animal mosaic 



PLATE 20 



DETAIL from border of the Animal mosaic 







b. DETAIL of arch 








PLATE 23 


a. INTERIOR OF CAVE-TOMB at Kirk Magara, with arched entrance to an 

inner chamber 


b. ‘FLYING BUST’ IN CAVE-TOMB at $ehitlik Mahallesi 








b. CARVING OF SERPENT INSIDE CAVE-TOMB, at Kizil Koy; at left is a bull’s head with a disc 
between the horns (with acknowledgements to G. Fehervari) 



FUNERARY BANQUET; relief inside cave-tomb at Kirk Magara 
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WINGED VICTORY on wall of cave-tomb 



PLATE 28 


a. COINS: SACRAL STOOL AND PILLAR IN SHRINE 

(i) Reverse; reign of Wa’el bar Sahru. The Syriac legend is probably 
to be read, The go d Nahai 

(ii) Reverse; reign of Wa’el bar Sahru. The Syriac legend is probably 
to be read, The go d Nahai. 

(iii) Reverse; reign of Elegabalus (or Caracalla). Two busts of City- 
goddess 

(iv) Obverse; busts of Elegabalus and Alexander Severus 


b. COINS: KINGS OF EDESSA 

(i) Obverse; Abgar the Great 

(ii) Obverse; Wa’el bar Sahru 






PLATE 31 



a. JEWISH INSCRIPTION IN GREEK, outside cave-tomb at Kirk Magara 


If WAOTJO C6IWBWA1H MJOAH CCOYHTi CKAA6ITAI6A 5 
leCAMW^0Cef#i6BlCT&VCAC!.6IQ6M6(tHewf^WCMeoT™ 
'agtoimacbic e^jeoi^iMANTOl nefi Ae^erPAYAc MOiToveAeeiN 
IPOCCGAOlECli^OSITeClWlHlieNWeWlAHPWCAlkAIMeTArOi 

Jl/vN PUJGAIASAAH-P 0 H N Al hi |nPOeTOHAITOCT6!MNT AM PFPA 
AiroCieXAUJAecOieNArUJNfAl0JTCUHMQVONOMA110L2A2vi : 
OHTOHPAieujjYtANOCTfCKAlTijf.n A09CCOV06PAn6VCGIKZ\n(ii 
fHNAIUjHiOHPAlSIBHPHNCOlflAnPAGXOIKATOICcVNCOinAflk^S 
Ejh noAei covnoiHceiToi kah (HpnpocToMiAeHAPuifjSS 
[Mw^™ e0cnccVNT6 ^ Kc5weM0 ^HMeml^?ovA 
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b. LETTER OF JESUS TO ABGAR in Greek, found at Kirk Magara (H. von Oppenheim and F. Hiller von Gaertringen, 
Sitzungsber. D. Konigl. Preuss. Akad. D. Wissensch. zu Berlin, phil.-hist. Kl., 1914, 824) 



b. IN THE COURTYARD OF MAKAM IBRAHIM 
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PLATE 33 



. ULU CAMI b. HASAN PA$A CAMII, with the Citadel in the background. 

Storks are nesting in the minaret 







STREET SCENE, in front of Kara Meydan Camii 
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PLATE 36 



PANORAMIC VIEW FROM KIRK M AGAR A, with the Citadel at right and the Pool of Abraham at centre 




PLATE 37 



PANORAMIC VIEW LOOKING EASTWARDS, from hill in north-west of Urfa (Talftdir) 
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PLATE 40 



BUILDING AT SUMATAR HARABESI (circular on square base) 



PLATE 41 








PLATE 43 
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THE PHOENIX MOSAIC, with Syriac inscriptions; dated a.d. 235—6 















PLATE 44 



THE ORPHEUS MOSAIC, with Syriac inscriptions; dated a.d. 228 





